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NOTE 
TO PARENTS, GUARDIANS, AND TEACHERS, 


THE purpose of the “Guzen Morris Srorizs” is to 
sow the seed of pure, noble, manly character in the 
mind of our great nation’s childhood. They exhibit 
the virtues and vices of childhood, not in prosy, un- 
readable precepts, but in a series of characters which 
move before the imagination as living beings do before 
the senses. Thus access to the heart is won by way of 
the imagination. While the story charms, the truth 
sows itself in the conscience and in the affections. The 
child is thereby led to abhor the false and the vile, and 
to sympathize with the right, the beautiful, and the 
true. To every parent, teacher, and guardian who has 
affinity with these high purposes, the “Glen Morris 
Stories” are most respectfully inscribed by their fellow- 
laborer in the field of childhood, 7 


Franois ForrEstTER. 
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GUY CARLTON. 


OHAPTER I. 


SrrRIKING THE Kwnor. 


‘“‘Srerke the knot, Guy! strike the knot!” 

The boy to whom these words were ad- 
dressed was about twelve years old. He was 
standing over a log of firewood which, during 
half an hour, he had been vainly trying to 
split. Just as his father spoke to him he laid 
the axe upon the log, and taking out his hand- 
kerchief, lifted his cap, and wiping the big 
sweat-drops from his brow, puffed the air from 
his lips with such vigor, that his father laughed 
and said— 

“Why, Guy, you blow as if you had a black- 
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smith’s bellows in your chest. Give me the 
axe and let me split the log for you!” 

‘Thank you, Pa, but I’d rather split it my- 
self, if you please to ‘let me. I don’t like to 
be conquered by a log & wood.” 

“That's right, Guy, never give up, I like 
that spirit. But if you want to split that stick 
you must strike the knot;” and with this re- 
mark, Mr. Carlton left Guy to ply his axe 
again. 

Striking the knot was a new idea to Guy. 
He was a city boy, and was spending his first 
day in the country. He had never before 
used any thing larger than a hatchet in his 
life until that afternoon. So it was no won- 
der that he was a little awkward in his first 
attempt to use an axe. 

“Strike the knot!” said he to himself as he 
again grasped the axe. ‘“ That’s the secret of 
log-splitting is it? Hah! hah! Why, I’ve been 
striking everywhere but on the knot. But now. 
here’s for a crack at the knot.” 
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Down came the axe again and again, right 
on the head of the knot. A half-dozen blows 
made the fibres of the log part, and in a few 
minutes it lay in piecesit the boy’s feet. 

“There, King Log,@our crown is gone,” said 
Guy to himself. “Tm king, now. Tve con- 
quered you by trying. It was hard work though, 
and here’s a blister as large as a dime on my 
hand. Nevermind. I’drather blister my hands 
all over any day, than to give up to a difficulty.” 

Guy’s feelings were those of a conqueror. 
He had overcome a difficulty. It was a small 
one, to be sure, and one that he had imposed on 
himself, for no one had asked him to split the 
log. Still.it was a difficulty to him, and he had 
mastered it. Hence his self-respect and his 
confidence in his own powers were made 
stronger by this little victory, and his emotions 
"were very pleasant. 

Guy had wiped the honorable sweat from his 
brow, and was replacing his cap, when a voice 
came from the barn, crying— 
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“Guy, Guy! come here, quick! Make haste, 
make haste!” 

- It was the voice of his brother Hugh. 

“What can be the nfatter with Hugh?” Quy 
asked himself as he ran t@ the barn. 

When he entered the barn, he saw Hugh 
sitting astride a beam or tie, which, resting on 
the plates to which the rafters were fastened, 
ran across the top of the barn below the roof. 
Hugh was on the centre of this beam, and was 
holding to it with a grip as firm as that with 
which a timid rider grasps the mane of his 
horse. - His face was pale, and looking at Guy, 
he said in a trembling voice— 

‘Get a ladder, Guy, and help me down! I. 
shall fall if you don’t.” 

“Fall? Nonsense, Hugh! There is no need 
of your falling. Slide—” 

“Yes, I shall fall, I tell you,” said Hugh, 
interrupting his brother; “my head is dizzy. 
Do get a ladder,—that’s a good fellow.” 

“Look up, Hugh! look up towards the roof, 
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and you won’t feel giddy. Ill help you soon,” 
said Guy. 

Guy saw at a glance that no ladder which 
was about the barn was long enough to reach 
his brother. So he ran up to the top of the 
great bay, by means of pins which were driven 
through a post for that purpose. Then crossing 
to the back of the bay, he climbed up the side 
of the barn to the tie on which poor Hugh 
was perched. In another moment he had crept 
along the beam, and seating himself astride 
it, he threw his arms around his brother, and 
said— 

“Courage, Hugh! We shall soon get down.” 

“Oh dear! I’m afraid we shall both fall down 
and be killed,” said poor Hugh, trembling with 
fear. : 

“© Pooh ! pooh ! don’t talk so silly, Hugh. 
Do what I tell you, and Pll get you down.” 

“Oh dear!” said Hugh with a deep sigh. 

“Now, Hugh, just keep your eyes on the 
ends of those rafters. Don’t look down: look- 
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ing down makes you dizzy. Now lean forward. 
Don’t be afraid, ’11 hold you. Now put your 
hands on the beam. That’s it. Now lean on 
your hands, and push yourself backwards a 
little.” 

Hugh did as he was told, and thus slid an 
inch or two back. Guy made him repeat 
this act, pushing himself, meanwhile, with one 
hand, until they were both over the middle of 
the great bay, which was nearly filled with 
hay. 

“There,” said Guy pausing, “you may look 
down now if you please, for you are right over 
the hay, and can easily drop down upon it.” 

Hugh’s courage came back quickly when he 
saw where he was, and drawing one leg over 
the beam he jumped upon the soft hay beneath. 
Guy followed him, and the next minute the 
brothers stood side by side on the barn floor. 

Hugh looked up to the beam, sighed and 
said— 

“T’m glad I’m down safe,” 
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“So am I,” said Guy; “but what led you to 
climb up there ?” 

Hugh pointed to a martin’s nest, which was 
snugly fastened to a rafter very near the peak 
of the roof, and said— 

“Do you see that nest ?” 

‘Yes, I see it.” 

“Well, that’s what I was after; but when I 
got out on that beam, I looked down, and my 
head grew so dizzy, that I could hardly sit 
down upon it; and if you hadn’t come to help 
me, I should have tumbled off and been dashed 
to pieces. O Guy, I am so thankful to you! 
I shall love you better than ever after this.” 

“Well, ’m glad I was at hand to help you, 
Hugh. Our first day at the farm would have 
been a sad one, if you had fallen from the beam. 
But there was no need of your being so fright- 
ened, it was very easy to slide back along the 
beam.” , 

“T know it was easy after you came, Guy, © 
but I can’t—” a 

20 
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‘“ Hoity toity! who is that saying, ‘I can’t’? 
We don’t allow that word can’t to be used in 
this town. It’s a word that belongs to cowards 
and lazy-bones, and we don’t mean to have such 
characters on these premises.” 

These words fell from the lips of a tall old 
gentleman, whose slender form was as erect as 
a soldier’s. His hair was like silver. He had a 
Roman nose, a small mouth, with lips that wore 
a lovely smile, a dimpled chin, and blue eyes 
that shot forth such beams of merriment as 
rarely play upon an old man’s face. He was a 
fine specimen of the good old gentleman. 

“O Uncle Morris, is that you?” said Guy. 

“Yes, ’m Uncle Morris, but who was it I 
heard saying, ‘I can’t’ ?” 

“Jt was I, Uncle. I was just going to say, I 
can’t think when I get frightened.” 

“ Of course you can’t. Fear drives all sober 
thought out of the brain. The best time to 
think is before you get into a fright, and then 
- you would not be likely to be frightened at all. - 
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But what made you talk about being frightened, 
Hugh ?” _ 

Hugh told his uncle all about his excur- 

sion on to the beam in pursuit of the martin’s 
nest. : 
“An idle errand, and foolishly pertormed, 
‘Master Hugh. You must learn to resist your 
fear, gr it will make you its slave all the days of 
your life. Depend upon it, there is nothing in 
this world so much to be feared as fear. But 
who comes here ?” 

‘It’s our Jessie,” said Guy, as a little blue- 
eyed maiden, with plump cheeks, and rich clus- 
ters of golden ringlets flowing out beneath a 
broad-brimmed straw flat, skipped into the barn, - 
and in a voice that rung out clear and silvery, 
said— 

“Oh, oh! here you are, are you, Masters Guy 
and Hugh? The tea-bell rung five minutes 
ago, and I’ve come to seek you, Uncle Morris 
and all, for Ma said she didn’t know but that 
you had lost yourselves down in the glen.” 
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_ “Ma was only joking when she said that,” 
replied Hugh. 

“ And she was certainly joking when she 
sent such a little mouse as my little blue-eyes 
to search the glen for us,” said Uncle Morris, as 
he tried to catch Jessie. 

Jessie was too quick for the merry old gentle- 
man. Gliding across the barn-floor like a little 
fairy, she leaped into the yard, laughing, and 
saying, as she shook her little round finger at 
him, 

“Ah! Uncle Morris, you are not sharp 
enough to catch me;” and then bounding to 
his side, she held up her rosy lips for the old 
man’s kiss. He stooped down, gave her the 
kiss, and taking her by the hand, said— 

“Come, boys, let us go in to tea.” 


CHAPTER II. 


GLEN Morris. 


“ Ler us be explorers to-day,” said Hugh to 
his brother the next morning, as they left the 
dining-room at the close of family prayer. 

“ That’s the very thing I was thinking about, 
myself,” said Guy. “We were so busy looking 
over the house, and round the barn, we didn’t 
see much of the farm yesterday. I goin for a 
regular expedition all over our land to-day.” 

“So do I,” replied Hugh, “and the sooner 
we start the better. Let us be off at once.” 

“ Let me go too,” said little Jessie, who had 
slipped into the hall just behind the boys. 

‘No, no, Jessie, we don’t want to be bothered 
with girls’ company to-day,” replied Hugh. 
“We are going to be explorers, and girls are 
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not fit to go on exploring expeditions. About 
home is the best place for girls.” 

There was a vein of ill-humor mixed with the 
half-playful tone in which Hugh spoke. Jes- 
sie’s loving spirit felt it, and was grieved. An 
air of sadness passed over her fair brow, and 
she looked at Guy, making a mute appeal to 
him from Hugh’s decision. 

“ Jessie,” said Guy, “I would like you to go 
with us, but I fear you would get too tired. 
We expect to walk a good deal this morning.” 

“Tired! To be sure she would get tired, 
and then we should have to lug her home in our 
arms, or on a litter, as we did from the pic-nic 
last summer,” rejoined Hugh. 

“T can walk a good deal farther now, than I 
could then,” said Jessie. ‘Please let’ me go, 
Hugh. I know Guy will consent, won’t you, 
Guy ?” 

“No, I won’t let you,” retorted Hugh, taking 
his cap from the stand. Then turning to his 
_ brother, he added, “ Come along, Guy, let us be 
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off, and not waste all the morning talking with 
Jessie.” 

“ Hugh, I think we had better take Jessie 
with us,” said Guy; ‘she will be lonely in the 
house, because everybody is busy, and we 
needn’t walk very fast, nor go very far. You 
know our farm isn’t as big as a township. 
Besides, if we don’t see it all this morning, 
what matters, we can finish our tour this after- 
noon.” 

Just at that moment the fine figure of Uncle 
Morris was seen coming from the dining-room. 
His presence had a wonderful influence over 
Hugh, who knew that the old gentleman would 
side with Jessie. So, putting on a pleasant 
manner, which I fear he did not feel, he 
said— 

“Very well! Let Jessie go. Come, Jessie, 
be quick, it’s high time we were off.” 

Away ran Jessie into her room, with a heart 
full of gladness, and a face wreathed with smiles, 
to prepare for her ramble. 
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“Which way to-day, boys?” said Uncle Mor- 
ris, as he crossed the hall. 

“To explore the farm,” replied Guy. 

“A very good idea; but,” and the old man 
looked with a very quizzical glance at Hugh, 
“T hope Master Hugh won’t hunt after any 
more martins’ nests.’ . 

Hugh blushed, and while he was trying to 
stammer out a reply, little Jessie came bound- 
ing, with a step light as the gazelle’s, into the 
hall. Uncle Morris looked at her with a smile, 
and said— 

“So you are going with the boys, are you, 
my little gipsy ?” 

“Yes, Uncle Morris, and I’m so glad. It will 
be so nice to ramble over the green fields. 
Don’t you think my brothers are very kind to 
take me with them ?” . 

“ T think they ought to be thankful that they 
have such a sweet little gipsy to take,” said the 
old gentleman. 

Guy did feel glad. J essie, whose loving in- 
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stincts taught her to know his feelings, gave 
him her hand. Hugh went ahead, whistling ; 
and thus they started to explore the farm. 

Passing round the barn-yard, they found a 
wagon-road which ran between the fields to the 
back of the farm. They entered this road, and 
_ after pausing to explore the orchard, which was 
near the harn-yard, they proceeded up a gen- 
tle slope, which swelled gradually into a hill, 
crowned with’a fine growth of oak and hickory. 

‘‘ Let us rest in this shady nook,” said Jessie, 
seating herself on a rock in the centre of a 
_ lovely glade. | 

Guy sat down at Jessie’s side, and wiped his 
brow, for their short walk in the bright morning 
sun had made them quite warm. 

“I’m going down into this hollow,” said rest- 
less Hugh, as he plunged down among the 
bushes which grew on one side of the hill. 

“This is beautiful !” said Jessie. “ ’m so glad 
you let me come, Guy!” and the bright tear- 
drop, which glistened in her eye, showed that 
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she was sincere. Her gratitude warmed Guy’s 
heart. Kissing her very fondly, he said— 

“Tam glad you enjoy it, Jessie—but that’s 
Hugh’s voice. What does he say ?” 

“Guy! Guy! come down here! Bring Jes- 
sie with you. Here’s the finest spot we have 
found yet,” were the words which Hugh shouted 
from below. —_ 

“Hi! hi! Pm coming,” replied Guy. 

Guy took Jessie’s hand, and led her carefully 
down into the hollow, after Hugh. They found 
him sitting on an old bench which stood among 
a heap of poles. 

“See, Guy! what a cozy little spot this is. 
It’s a perfect glen. Those rocks yonder make 
a fine back wall. They have left just room 
enough for the brook to flow through, between 
these two hills. Don’t you call it fine?” 

“ First rate !” said Guy. 

“ Beautiful !” said Jessie. 

“ Suppose we give it a name?” said Hugh. 

“Well, what shall we call it?” asked Guy. 
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“ Call it—call it—well, call it Carlton Hol- 
low.” 

“Wouldn’t Glen—Carlton Glen—sound bet- 
ter?” 

“Suppose we were to name it after Uncle 
Morris,” said Jessie. ‘“ Would’nt it be nice, 
and wouldn’t Uncle Morris be pleased ?” 

“T like that idea,” said Guy, “and I know it 
would please father and mother.” 

“So do I,” added Hugh; “ but how would it 
sound—Morris Hollow—Morris Glen—well, that 

will do. Let it be Morris Glen.” 

_ “Suppose we just reverse the order of the 
words, and call it Glen Morris?” suggested Guy. 

“Glen Morris! Glen Morris! That’s it. 
That zs beautiful,” cried Jessie, clapping her 
- hands; “and we will call the farm Glen Morris, 
too. And when we write our letters we will 
date them from Glen Morris. Won’t it be nice !” 

“T agree to that,” said Hugh. 

“ Let it be Glen Morris, then, if mother and 
father agree,” said Guy; “but what was that 
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lot of poles ever used for, round your seat, 
Hugh?” 

“‘Can’t you see? These are the ruins of an 
old arbor or summer-house. Suppose we go to 
work and fix it up. Here are lots of vines all 
tangled about these poles, and we can have a 
nice shady place to study in, by and by, when 
we go to school again.” 

“ And we can bring Uncle Morris down here 
to tell us some of his nice stories,” said Jessie ; 
“and when cousins Emily and Charlie come to 
Visit us, we can ask mamma to let us have a 
pic-nic in it.” 

“So we can,” said Guy; “and now, J essie, 
just sit down under that tree near the brook, 
while Hugh and I go to work clearing up these 
poles. We can get them all ready this morning. 
to set up in the afternoon.” 

A rustic arbor had once covered the bench on 
which Hugh was seated. The late occupants of 
the farm had suffered their children to pull it 
to pieces, and the poles were lying about in 
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great confusion. A noble honeysuckle was 
tangled about them, and patience and persever- 
ance were required to separate the vines from 
the poles, so that, when the latter were replaced, 
the former might be trained over them again. 

Hugh pulled off his jacket, and, agile as a 
squirrel, began the work with Guy, who joined 
in it as heartily, though with less stir and fewer 
words than his brother. 

It was a slow and tedious,affair to clear ‘the 
poles from the vines. Hugh soon began to puff 
and sigh, while Guy worked on steadily. After 
a little more than a quarter of an hour Hugh 
sat down, lifted his cap, stretched his arms, and 
- said— | | 

“Oh dear, this is tough work. Guess I'll go 
into the woods and rest awhile.” 

“Fudge! You can’t be tired yet,” said Guy. 
“Come, work away. We shall get it all cleared 
away before dinner, and this afternoon we will 
get Uncle Morris to help us fix it up once more 
into an arbor.” | 

30 
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“Yes, I am tired, Guy; but see! there is a 
gray-squirrel! Tl try to catch him.” 

‘‘ Catch the wind first,” said Guy. 

But Hugh was off across the glen. Up the 
slope, and away into the woods he went, after 
the gray-squirrel. As Guy said, he might as 
well have hunted the wind. 

‘Guy worked on, aided a little by Jessie, who 
would, once in a while, help him to untwist a 
stubborn vine from,a pole. Her prattle made 
his labor seem lighter than it would have been, 
if he had been entirely alone. He felt weary 
several times, and a whisper in his heart said, 
“Don’t do any more now; wait till Hugh 
comes back.” 

“Never give up,” said Guy half aloud. “TI 
conquered King Log last night, and Pll conquer | 
these vines to-day.” | 

““¢ Never give up’ is a noble fellow, and a 


particular friend of mine,” 


said Uncle Morris, 
‘stepping up to Guy just as he was placing the © 


last straggling pole upon the heap. 
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“ Ah, Uncle Morris, is that you? How did 
you get so near me without being seen ?” 

“You were very busy at your task, Guy, and 
had no ears for any thing else. This little gipsy 
of mine saw me, but I put my finger to my lips, 
and she had sense enough to understand me.” 

“ We have a secret to tell you, Uncle Morris,” 
said Jessie, bounding into her uncle’s arms, 
as he seated himself on the bench of the old 
arbor. 

“ A secret have you, my little gipsy? Well, 
I don’t think you will have it long. Girls can’t 
keep secrets, you know.” 

“Q Uncle Morris!” said Jessie, giving her 
uncle a half playful, half reproachful glance. 

“ Well, what has Uncle Morris done that you 
should shoot him with an ‘ O’ in that way ?” 

“‘T didn’t shoot you, uncle,” said Jessie ; “ but 
if you talk against the girls again, I won’t tell 
you my secret.” 

“Suppose I tell it to you ?”’ 
“You can’t do that, for you don’t know. it,” 
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said Jessie, laughing, and shaking her fore- 
finger. | 

“ Don’t I know it, my little gipsy? Didn’t a 
little bird sing to me this morning about a cer- 
tain miss, named Jessie Carlton, who, to honor 
her old uncle, called this lovely little dell, Glen 
Morris ?” 

“O Uncle Morris, it wasn’t a bird; it was 
that naughty Hugh who told you,” said Jessie ; 
“and I don’t like him a bit for telling you first, 
when he ought to have stayed here to help poor 
Guy fix the poles for the arbor.” 

“ Well, Hugh is a lazy fellow. I found him 
lounging under an apple-tree in the orchard. 
He told me all about the glen, and the honor 
you did me in giving it my name, for which 
I am grateful, because it is a mark of your 
love for me. In return, I beg leave to call 
that sweet little stream, which is dancing 
down the rock yonder, Guy’s Brook. When 
the arbor is rebuilt, it shall be called Jessie’s 


Bower.” 
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“Thank you, Uncle Morris, but what shall 
we call after Hugh’s name ?” 

“When he catches the gray-squirrel, which 
he told me he started after this morning, we 
will call it Hugh’s squirrel. Until then, we 
will let his name stick to himself alone. He 
played the idler this morning, as usual, and 
deserves no honor. Hugh is all talk, and no 
performance, and I sent him to his room to 
study a fable which I had written for his espe- 
cial benefit.” — 

“A fable for Hugh’s benefit! Do, Uncle, 
tell us about.it,” said Jessie. 

Uncle Morris then related the following fable: 


THE FABLE WHICH UNCLE MORRIS WROTE FOR 
HUGH’S BENEFIT. 


A busy little ant toiled hard one summer’s 
day to get a large barleycorn into her store- 
room. After much pushing, pulling, lifting, 
tugging, jerking, and puffing, she succeeded in 
lodging it safely in the snug little granary of 
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her mansion. To rest herself, she ran out into — 
the air, and seating herself under a clover leaf, 
she drank life from the fresh breeze, and — 
ered strength for new labors. 

While resting thus, a lively flea, dressed in a 
shining coat, skipped from, the back of old 
Rover, the farmer’s dog, and lighted close to 
the ant, under the clover leaf. 

“Ah! how are you, old lady?” asked the flea 
in a familiar tone of voice, and in a manner 
which betokened vulgarity rather than good- 
breeding. 

“Tam well, but weary, thank you, sir,” mod- 
estly replied the ant, wiping her heated brow 
with her arm, as she spoke. 

“Weary, eh? Been hard at work, I s’pose, 
as usual,” said the flea. 

“Yes,” replied the ant; “I have been rolling 
a fine fat barleycorn into my store-room. It 
was a plump one, I assure you. It will make 
bread enough to last my family a week next 
winter.” | 
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“Exactly; I understand. You ants are a 
very industrious people, very,” said the flea, 
with a knowing look. 

“Why, yes; we are industrious. We find 
our pleasure in habits of daily labor. In sum- 
mer we lay in stores of food for winter. We 
build mansions to shelter us in bad weather. 
We help each other. We carefully collect every 
eatable thing, and thus in mutual love and la- 
bors we spend very happy lives.” 

The flea now tossed his head, and with an iron- 
ical sneer, replied, “Oh! yes; certainly. Very — 
fine. Your ways are very good, I dare say. 
But then, anybody else could do just as well, 
perhaps better. I think I could myself.” 

“You?” replied the ant; “you do better? 
Come with me, and give me a specimen of your 
work. If you can do better, come, set my peo- 
ple an example.” And the little ant was so 
angry at the impudence of the lazy flea, she 
almost burst her little jacket. | 

“Nothing easier,” said the flea; “ “ nothing 
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easier. But, ah! excuse me; I just now recol- 
lect that I have an engagement. Good day, 
madam.” Then, bowing with mock politeness, 
the flea leaped out of sight, and was soon en- 
gaged in a piratical expedition on the person of 
poor old Rover. 

If an idle, impulsive boy, who is all talk and 
no performance, who is ever ready to set others 
to work, but rarely works himself, if such a boy 
‘ should see himself in the idle flea, he would see 
correctly, and might, perchance, be wise enough 
to shrink from the likeness, and seek to imitate 
the actions of the industrious ant. 


Just as Uncle Morris finished his fable the 
horn sounded for dinner, and the good old gen- 
tleman, with Guy and Jessie, hurried to the 
house without further delay. . 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue Lirttz Susan. 


As soon as dinner was over, Hugh slipped 
out of the room, and seated himself in a rustic 
chair which stood under the piazza, at the back 
of the house. It was a large cozy chair, and 
Hugh curled up very snugly in one corner of 
it, for the purpose of taking a nap. 

He had scarcely closed his eyes before ‘a boy 
about his own age came walking along the road 
which led past the house, whistling “ Pop goes 
the Weasel” in quite a lively, rattling style. 
Hugh roused himself, and looked up just as the 
boy paused and stood peeping over the fence 
opposite the piazza. 

“That’s a nice-looking chap; I wonder who 
he is,” said Hugh to himself. Then rising 
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from his chair, and placing his hands in his 
pockets, he gazed at the whistler with a curious 
eye. | | 
Whistler, having ended his tune, nodded to 
Hugh, and in a eae tone said, “ How do 
you do?” 

“Pretty well, I thank you; but I don’t know 
who you are,” replied Hugh, looking as if he 
- wished he did know him. , 

“ My name is Walter Sherwood,” said the boy. 

“ Walter Sherwood?” said Hugh, interroga- 
tively. 

“Yes; and I live over at the next house.” 

“ At that pretty Swiss*cottage, yonder?” said 
Hugh, pointing to the right. 

“Yes, that’s it. My father knows your father, 
and I’ve come over to see if can get acquainted 
with you.” 

“Tm glad to see you. My name is Hugh, 
and my brother’s name is Guy. He’ll be out 
directly.” 

- During this brief dialogue Hugh had stepped 
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from the piazza to the gate. He now went into 
the lane, and said to his visitor— 

‘Let us sit down under this old elm, and wait 
till my brother comes out.” | 

The boyssat down. Walter was a jovial boy, 
and Hugh easily pleased. So that, in a few 
minutes, they were on the most easy and friendly 
terms. Of course, Hugh had a hundred ques- 
tions to ask about the boys of the neighborhood, 
and the sports of the place. Walter knew all 
about every thing in the boy-life of the region 
round about Glen Morris. He was very funny, 
withal, in his way of telling things. Hugh was 
mightily pleased with him, and thought he had 
never known such a pleasant boy before. 

So busy were they talking that they both for- 
got all about Guy, until Walter suddenly jumped 
up from his seat, and said,— 

“Where is your brother? Guy, I believe 
you called him ?” 

“Yes; Guy. I wonder where he is. I'll 
eall him.” 
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Stepping to the gate, Hugh placed his half- 
closed hand round his lips, and shouted, “ Guy ! 
Guy !” 

Guy did not answer. Hugh called him again. 
The door of the house opened, and Jessie came 
on to the piazza, and said— 

“Guy is gone down to the glen with Uncle 
Morris. He wondered where you were; but 

Uncle Morris said you were gone hunt- 
ing—” 

Jessie was going to add, “imartins’ nests,” 
but just at that moment she caught sight of 
Hugh’s new companion, and, blushing to see a 
stranger so near, she ceased speaking. 

Walter, turning to Hugh, said, “ Is that your 
sister ?” | 

“Yes,” said Hugh. “Come in, Pll intro- 
duce you.” 

The boys went on to the piazza. Jessie, after 
shaking hands with Walter, and being told that 
his father was well acquainted with theirs, asked, 

“ Have you any sisters, Sir?” 
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“Yes, Miss Jessie, I have two,” replied Wal- 
ter, with great politeness. e 

“Oh, I’m so glad. What are their names?” 
asked Jessie. 

“ My eldest sister is named Alice, but she is 
too old to be your playmate. My sister Car- 
rie is about your age, and she will suit you 
toa T.” 

Jessie laughed. She didn’t certainly know 
what suiting her to a 7 meant; but she sup 
posed it meant suiting her exactly, so she 
said— 

“YT hope you will bring her to Glen Morris, 
soon, Master Sherwood.” 

“Glen Morris! Where is that?” said Wal- 
ter, looking askance at Hugh. 

“That is the name Jessie has given to this 
place, in honor of our Uncle Morris,” said 
Hugh. ‘“ How do you like it ?” 

“It’s very romantic,” said Walter. “I wish 
we had some such name for our place.’ 

“T must go now, Sir, if you please,” said Jes- 

4% 
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sie; and, with a bow and a smile, the sweet lit- 
tle lady skipped gnto the house. 

“ ‘Your Jessie’s a nice little girl,” said Walter. 
“She and Carrie will be great friends, or Pll 
lose my guess. But what shall we do with our- 
selves, Hugh, this fine afternoon ?” 

“JT don’t know. I'll do just what you say.” 

‘Will you? Suppose, then, we go down to 
Duncan’s pond, and hire one of old Joe Timber- 
toe’s sail-boats ?” | 

“A pond! What, is there a pond in the 
neighborhood?” said Hugh with great earnest- 
ness. 

“T guess there is, and a fine pond it is, too,” 
replied Walter. ‘It’s five miles long, and over 
two miles wide in some places.” 

‘Is the water deep, Walter?” 

“TI guess there is some depth to it in the 
middle, say ten feet or so. I fish and sail in it 
very often.” 

“Can you manage a boat?” 

“Can’t I manage a boat! Tl bet old Tim- 
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bertoe can’t do better, if he is an old salt ;” and 
Walter chuckled at the idea of being asked if 
he could manage a boat. 

“But I mean a sazl-boat, Walter. Can you 
manage a sail-boat?” said Hugh, still doubting 
Walter’s ability. 

“To be sure can. Do you think I’d boast 
about managing'a row-boat? any ninny can do 
that.” 

‘“‘ But who is old Timbertoe, as you call him?” 
asked Hugh. 

‘He is an old sailor. He owns a couple of 
boats, which he lets for a living. He’s a queer 
old stick, and no mistake. We call him Tim- 
bertoe, because he has a wooden leg.” 

Hugh laughed and said, “ I thought Timber- 
toe was his name.” 

“It is; at least, everybody calls him Joe 
Timbertoe; though, I believe, his proper name 
is Joe Bunker.” 

During this talk Walter had moved off with 
Hugh, and they had begun a quiet saunter 
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down the lane. Hugh knew he ought to con- 
sult his parents before making a companion of 
a stranger, or going on the water for a sail. 
But Walter had won his good feelings, and 
charmed him with the ease and freedom of his 
manners. So, heedless of the voices of his bet- 
ter judgment, he walked on for two miles or 
more, down the lane, and across the fields, until 
they came in sight of the pond. 

“There’s the pond, Hugh! Isn’t it beanie 
ful?” cried Walter. 

Very!” said Hugh; “but I guess we had 
better not take a sail on it to-day.” 

“Why? You’re not afraid, are you?” 

“No, I’m not afraid, but— 

‘But, nonsense,” said Walter, interrupting 
him. “Here we are, and here is old Joe.” 
Then speaking to Joe, who was busy cleaning 
one of his boats, he said— 

“ Joe, I want to hire one of your boats to go 
fishing down the pond.” 

$s right, my lad!” replied Joe, isoking Up, 
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and giving his waistband a hitch. ‘You can 
have the Little Susan. [ve just mopped her 
out. She is a real water-witch, and rows easier 
than any other boat on the pond.” 

“Yes, I know her,” said Walter; “I’ve had 
her before. Just put some bait and lines aboard, 
and push her off! We are in a hurry.” 

‘There you are, ‘young skipper,” cried the 
boatman in a few minutes, as he held the bow 
of the Little Susan on the white sand beach. 
‘But mind,” he added, “don’t hoist her 
sails, young fellow. She’s got no ballast 
aboard.” : 

“ Ay, ay, old fellow, I hear you,” said Wal- 
ter, as, after seating Hugh in the stern, he seized 
the oars, and with a few strokes urged the boat 
out into the pond. 

Hugh looked grave. He felt guilty. He 
knew his parents would condemn him for ventur- 
ing on the water with a boy, of whom he knew 
so little. He knew it was their wish that he 
should never go out in a sail-boat without their 
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consent. This knowledge troubled him. His 
conscience was ill at ease. 

He was in this state of mind, when the boat 
reached a point which, according to Walter, 
was just the place to catch fish. They dropped 
anchor, prepared their bait, dropped their hooks, 
and waited for a “ bite.” 

But no bite came: no, not a nibble. There 
they sat, minute after minute, waiting in vain, 
like two silly boys waiting for sillier fish to 
swallow their hooks. At last, Walter began to 
wind up his line, saying— 

“Pull up your line, Hugh. [Pm tired of fish- 
ing for nothing. Let us hoist the sail, and let 
the Little Susan float before this nice little 
breeze !” 

Hugh felt his heart beat a little quicker than 
usual, on hearing this proposal. He was afraid. 
So, while a little paleness covered his cheeks, 
he said, in rather husky tones— | 

“ Don’t hoist the sail, Walter. You know 
what old Joe said about the ballast.” 
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“A fig for old Joe!” cried Walter, snapping 
his fingers. “Ill risk the Little Susan before 
such a light breeze as this, ballast or no bal- 
last.” 

The wilful boy then got out the mast, and 
hoisted the sail. While he was doing this, the 
little craft toppled about very much to poor 
Hugh’s disquiet. Every time she heaved o¥er 
under the tread of Walter, he grasped the gun- _ 
wale, and said— 

“Oh, don’t, Walter, don’t! She’ll capsize! 
See how she leans over! Oh dear!” 

Walter, having fixed the sail, and fastened 
the sheet, sat down beside Hugh to steer. See- 
ing him looking pale and frighted, he said— 

“ Are you really afraid, Hugh ?” 

“ No, I’m not afraid, only my heart will come 
up into my throat, when the boat leans over so,” 
said Hugh, trying to put on a calmness which 
he did not feel. 

“T should call that being afraid, if I felt so,” - 
said Walter ; “ but there’s nothing to fear. See 
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how sweetly she cuts the water. Shouldn’t we 
be green to work our passage, when we can . 
make the breeze work for us? Whew! Sheis 
crank, though, isn’t she ?” 

This was said just as the Little Susan, passing 
a bluff, caught a smart gust of wind, which 
threw her almost on her beam-ends. She would 
have righted but for Hugh, who, badly fright- 
ened, sprang from his seat, and falling on her lee 
side, threw her quite over. Of course she filled 
with water, and the boys were both thrown into 
the pond. 

It was well that this took place when they 
were on a part of the pond where the water 
was not more than three feet deep. Walter 
was almost a duck in the water, so clearing him- 
self from the ropes of the Susan, he quickly 
seized the floundering Hugh by the collar, and 
placing him on his feet, led him to the beach, 
and told him to dry his clothes, while he tried 
to right the boat. 

Aided by a boating-party which saw the ac- 
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cident and came to his relief, Walter soon got 
the Susan right side up, and then pushed her to 
the beach. Her rudder had floated off, and the 
fishing-lines were gone. ‘This loss, with the 
sound ducking the boys had caught, was the 
extent of the damage caused by the acci- 
dent. 

Having stowed away the sail, Walter got 
Hugh aboard, and taking the oars, worked his 
passage back to old Joe’s little wharf. 

“Well, young skipper,” said old Joe, after 
hearing Walter’s account of their being cap- 
sized, “I s’pose your father will pay for the 
things you’ve lost, and so no harm’s done. 
As to your ducking, it will be a benefit to 
you, if it teaches you to take advice, here- 
after, of them as knows. Had you taken my 
advice, you would have gone home with dry 
jackets. I hope the lesson you’ve learned will 
stick as close to you always, as your jackets do 
now.” 


The boys hurried homewards to change their 
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clothes. Walter tried to be merry over the af- 
fair, but he could not rally Hugh’s spirits. So, 
after a few vain attempts at fun, he walked 
silently at his side, until they parted at the head 
of the lane leading to Glen Morris. 


CHAPTER IV. 
JEsSsIE’s Bower. 


Waite Hugh was talking with Walter under 
the elm out in the lane, Guy, and Uncle Morris, 
and little Jessie crossed the yard, and went into 
the workshop, which stdod near the barn-yard. 
Pausing, and resting his left hand on the work- 
bench, the old gentleman said— 

“ Let us think, Guy, what tools shall we want 
in rebuilding the arbor ?” 

“A hammer, a saw, a gimlet, and an axe,” 
said Guy. 

“ Right, my boy; we shall also need a spade 
to dig holes for the posts. Is there any thing 
else ?” . 

“T don’t think of any other tools, Uncle. 
We shall need some nails.” 
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“ Right. We had better take a small auger, 
too, and that will make us complete, F think.” 

Guy quickly collected the tools together. 
The spade and the axe he placed: on his left 
shoulder. Then taking the auger gnd hammer 
in his right hand, he turned to hig uncle, and 
said— \ 

‘There, Uncle, I have left only the saw, the 
gimlet, and the nails for you to carry. 

Uncle Morris was pleased to see Guys eager- 
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ness to carry the heaviest part of the Dy 
_ but he was displeased at Hugh’s ome \ Ser 
he asked— eee ae : 
“ Where is Hugh ?” ae ot 
“T don’t know, Uncle. He sont: GH pone: 
where after dinner, and I- have not seen 
since. Perhaps we shall find hin at thé glen.” 
“Find Hugh at the. glend- o, no!” said 
Uncle Morris; “ he won't,be there. Hugh never 


goes where there is work to be done. He’s gone 
hunting martins’ nests again, or.on some other 
‘equally idle quest. I am afraid Hugh is lazy.” 
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“ He means well, Uncle,” said Guy, by way 
of apology for his brother. 

“‘ Mean-well is a good dog, but do-well is bet- 
ter,” said the old gentleman, quoting a homely 
proverb not found in the books. The fact is, 
there were several things in Hugh’s character 
that Uncle Morris did not like, and therefore 
he was a little sharp in his remarks, whenever 
Hugh was in fault, which was pretty often. 

Guy and his uncle having carefully closed 
the door of the workshop, set out on their walk 
to the glen, Uncle Morris having sent Jessie 
into the house, because he said she had been 
out enough in the morning for a little girl. 
Their talk by the way was very pleasant, for 
Uncle Morris was a lively old gentleman, and 
Guy loved him dearly. Besides, Guy had a 
hundred questions to ask about the farm, which 
had belonged to Uncle Morris, though he had 
let it to a tenant for several years. Guy’s 
father had lately bought it of the old gentle- 


a man, who, by arrangement, was tu spend the rest 
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of his days as a member of Mr. Carlton’s 
family. 

“Here we are at the glen!” said Guy, as 
they entered that delightful spot. “ How quick 
we have come!” ~ 

‘Good company shortens both time and dis- 
tance,” said Uncle Morris, smiling. 

Guy placed his spade and axe on the ground, 
. so that they leaned against the old arbor bench. 
The hammer and auger he laid on the top of 
the bench. 

“That’s right, Guy; I love to see you do 
things orderly,” said Uncle Morris. ‘Some 
boys, your brother for example, would have 
thrown those things on the grass, where they 
could not be seen when wanted. Now they are 
in sight, and handy for use. I love to see things 
done right. Order is Heaven’s first law, my 
boy, and a capital law it is.” 

Guy and his uncle now went to work in earn- 
est to rebuild the arbor. The materials were 
nearly all on the spot. Most of the old posts 
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were still standing. Uncle Morris had to cut a 
few young trees from the woods on the hill-top, 
for a new post or two, and for stakes. But that 
was soon done, and some time before sundown, 
the arbor was restored, and covered with the 
sweet honeysuckle which had formerly clustered 
about it. 

“How beautiful!’ cried Guy, as stepping 
back a little, he stood viewing the bower. 

Uncle Morris was silent. Guy looked into 
. his face, and was pained to see it shaded with 
an air of sadness. Tears were in the old man’s 
eyes, and it was evident that a thought of sor- 
row was swelling his heart. 

“Guy !” said the old gentleman, after a few 
moments, “that arbor brings back to my heart 
the memory of happier days—of days that are 
“no more. This sweet little glen was the favor- 
ite resort of your Aunt Morris. She planted that 
honeysuckle with her own hands. She used to 
frequent that bower to read, and, as I suppose, 
to pray. There, too, in the summer evenings 
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we used to sit and talk together, while our two 
children played on the grass, or waded with 
shoeless feet in the brook. She and they 
left me long ago, to make my pilgrimage alone, 
and I feel sad, as the memory of the past 
rushes across my aching brain; but, Guy, your 
aunt was too good for earth and me. God took 
her, and her children with her, to the bowers of 
paradise. I live on, comforted by the hope of 
meeting them there. Had I the wings of a dove, 
I would flee away at once, and be at rest with 
them forever.” 

Having spoken these words, the old man took 
off his hat, and stood with his long, thin, sil- 
very hair streaming in the fresh evening breeze, 
his eyes lifted toward heaven, and his thin lips 
moving in silent praise. Then the light of a holy 
faith beamed upon his noble brow, and spread 
its radiance over all his features. Guy gazed 
at him with feelings of reverence and wonder.* 


© See Frontispiece. 
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“What a beautiful old man my uncle is!” 
said Guy to himself; and when the good old 
gentleman resumed his hat, and looked upon 
him again, the boy gave him his hand, and 
said— 

“ You won’t feel so lonely now that we have 
come to live on the farm, will you, Uncle? 
You know that Jessie, and I, and Hugh, and 
mother and father all love you dearly.” 

Uncle Morris placed his hand on the boy’s 
head, and said— 

“ God will bless you, my dear Bey for loving 
a lonely old man!” and then, after a moment’s 
pause, he added, “ Come, let us go to the 
house !”’ | 

But a new thought had crept into Guy’s brain, 
and he replied: “I am not quite ready yet, 
Uncle. I have an idea in my head, and if you 
please to leave me here by myself, I will pre- 
pare a little surprise for you and Jessie.” 

“Very well,” said Uncle Morris, nothing loth 
to saunter home alone. The mood of his mind 
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made solitude more pleasant than company. So 
he turned and left the glen. | 

When the good old man was out of sight, Guy 

turned to the arbor, and, after standing a min- 
ute or two, as if in deep study, said to himself, 
_ “Now for my idea. I will cut a board to fit 
that open place over the entrance of the arbor; 
then [ wil-run up to the workshop for a lot of 
those great printed bills I saw there. Ill get 
my mucilage, too, and [ll stick the letters of 
Jessie’s name on the board, and nail it up over 
the arbor. Won’t she be tickled when she 
comes here to-morrow, and sees ‘ Jessie’s Bow- 
er’ printed in big letters up there!” and Guy 
struck his hand upon his thigh, by way of 
giving emphasis to his words. 

At it Guy went in good earnest, and with a 
strong purpose. But he found his task more dif- 
ficult to execute, thap to plan. He was not very 
skilful in the use of tools. The saw was dull; 
the best board he could find was knotty, and 
the top of the arbor entrance was not easy to 
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reach without a ladder. These difficulties tried 
both his temper and the strength of his purpose. 

“Guess I'd better give it up,” he said, after 
failing for the fifth time to get his board to fit. 

But after resting his weary arms a moment or 
two, his courage came back, and he said, ‘ No, 
that won’t do. Give it up is a bad master. 
Never give up, is my motto. There’s no such 
word as fail. [ll keep trying, anyhow. Cor- 
poral Try helped me split the log last night, and 
maybe he will help me fit this board ; so here I 
go at it again.” 

After a few more trials the board fitted nicely. 
To run up to the workshop, cut out the letters, 
and stick them on with the mucilage, were quite 
easy matters. Guy got over them well enough. 
But then came the tug of war. The board had 
to be nailed to the tough rustic-work which 
formed the bower. The nails were hard to 
drive, and he had no one to holt up one end 
while he fastened the other. He had to cling 
to the posts in order to reach his work, and the 
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board kept falling down. Again and again his 
heart failed him. Again and again he rallied 
under the inspiration of his motto. Thus, by 
degrees, he overcame his difficulties, and just as 
it had become so dark he could scarcely see to 
work, he had driven the last nail. Standing a 
little back from the arbor, he said— 

“There, that’s done after a hard tug. Never 
give up is the best fellow I know of. Hurrah 
for Jessie’s bower! Won't she be tickled when 
she sees it! I won’t tell her about it to-night, 
and then [ll give her a pleasant surprise to- 
morrow. Hah! hah! hah!” 

“Hah! hah! hah!” echoed a voice at the 
mouth of the glen. 

‘“That’s Uncle Morris, I know,” said Guy, 
peering through the gloom which now began to 
pervade the place. 

“Yes; that’s Uncle Morris,” replied the voice. 
“« He’s come to see what keeps Master Guy Carl- 

ton so late. They are getting alarmed about 
- youat the house. Are you coming home, Guy ?” 
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“Directly, Uncle. Just let me gather up my 
tools, and I'll join you.” 

Uncle Morris waited at the entrance of the 
. dell, while Guy collected his tools. They then 
walked back to the house. Having true sym- 
pathy with Guy, he forbore to ask what he had 
been about. He felt that the boy had a secret, 
and he did not try to wrest it from him. 

“Guy ?” said the old gentleman as they neared 
the house. | 

Yes, Sir.” 

“Hugh has met with another disaster this 
afternoon.” | 

“ He is not hurt, is he, Uncle?” asked Guy in 
tones of deep feeling. 

‘No, he is not hurt; but I expect he has 
been badly frightened.” 

“ Badly frightened again? How did it hap- 
pen ?” 

Uncle Morris related Hugh’s mishap 6n the 
pond. He had learned it from Walter, who, 


with his parents, was then in the house. Wal- 
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ter’s father, on hearing his son’s story, had 
thought it proper to make a call, and apologize 
for Master Walter’s conduct, in enticing Hugh 
to take a trip on the pond without Mr. or Mrs. 
Carlton’s consent. He was afraid their impres- 
sions of his son would be unfavorable, and that 
the incident might prevent that intimacy be- 
tween the two families which he was anxious to 
cultivate. 

As Uncle Morris finished his statement of 
these facts, they came to the workshop. Guy 
turned the his uncle, and said— 

“Don’t let me keep you out any longer, 
Uncle. Please report me safe, and I’ll come 
into the parlor as soon as I have taken my tea.” 
~ Very well.” 

Guy opened the workshop door, and having 
carefully put each tool in its proper place, came 
out, locked the door, and went into the house. 
After washing his hands and face, smoothing 
_ his hair, and making himself otherwise fit to see 

company, he went to the dining-room to take 
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tea. Having finished his meal, which, after the 
labors of that day of pleasant toil, you may be 
sure he relished, he entered the parlor, and was 


duly introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood, and 
to Walter their son, who had been Hugh’s evil 
genius in the afternoon. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THe SuRPRISE. 


THe next morning as soon as breakfast was 
over, and Mr. Carlton had left for the city, Guy 
placed little Jessie on his knee, and after giving 
her a hearty kiss, put on an air of mock gravity, 
and said— 

“May I have the honor of this little lady’s 
company for a walk this morning?” 

“ To be sure you may,” cried Jessie, “‘ and you 
needn’t put on such a sober face about it, nor 
poke fun at me, by calling me little lady, either, 
Master Guy.” 

“Well, if you are not a little lady, what are 
you ?” said Guy, smiling. 

“Why, Iam your sister, Jessie Carlton, and 
_ nothing else,” said the child, patting her bro- 
ther’s cheek with her soft fat hands. 
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“‘So you are, my little Jessie, and never was 
brother more proud of his sister than I am of 
you, sweet sister mine,” said Guy, kissing her 
forehead. : 

“Fy! Brother,” said Jessie, shaking her 
forefinger at Guy. ‘ You mustn’t be proud of 
me. Don’t you know that Ma says it’s wicked 
to be proud ?” 

Well, well, I don’t mean that ’m proud of 
you in a bad sense,” said Guy. “I mean that 
I set a very high value on my sweet little sister 
Jessie, who may now run off, and get ready for 
a walk just as quick as she pleases.” 

“ That will be as quick as a squirrel runs,” 
replied Jessie, as she slipped from Guy’s knee, 
and skipped out of the room, with a laugh 
that went echoing through the house like merry 
music. 

Guy now turned to Uncle Morris, who was still 
seated in his old arm-chair, looking over the last 
evening’s newspaper. “If you please, Uncle,” 
said Guy, “I should be glad to have you go 
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with me and Jessie to the glen. I have a little 
surprise for her there, and I should like you to 
share the pleasure I know she will feel when 
she sees it.” 

“To be sure I will,” said Uncle Morris. “It 
makes me feel younger to be with you young 
folks, and though my body will keep growing 
older every day, yet my heart will soon grow 
young again in your company.” 

And the old gentleman laid his paper 
aside, rose from his chair, brushed back his 
long, gray locks, took his gold-headed ebony 
cane from its corner, behind the tall old 
clock, and was ready for a start just as Jessie 
bounded into the room, equipped for her ex- 
pected walk. Seeing her uncle on his feet, 
she said: = | 

“ Are you going, Uncle Morris?” 

“T am, unless little Miss Jessie thinks she 
would rather dispense with an old man’s com- 
pany.” | 

“Oh, I am go glad!” said Jessie, breaking in 
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upon her uncle’s remark, with a heartiness that 
warmed his spirit, because it showed that she 
loved his company. Uncle Morris thought 
that the love of a beautiful child was more 
precious than rubies. 

“Which way shall we go, Jessie?” said Guy, 
as they stepped from the piazza on to the lawn. 

“T should like to go to the glen again if you 
please, Guy,” replied Jessie. “I want to see 
how it looks, now you and uncle have fixed up .- 
the old arbor.” | 

‘To the glen it shall be then,” said Guy, who 
had only asked the question to give Jessie the 
pleasure of seeming to select the walk which he 
had already fixed upon. 

Jessie took her uncle’s hand. Guy walked 
by his side; and thus talking as they went, the 
little party wended their way down the green 
lane which led to the glen. When they were 
near its entrance, the report of a gun made Jes- 
sie start, cling more firmly to her uncle’s hand, 
and cry, “Oh! what’s that ?” 
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“Don’t be frightened, Jessie!” said Uncle 
Morris; “it’s only some idle boys shooting 
birds in the orchard.” 

Just then the voice of a boy was heard in the 
orchard, saying: “ve found him, Hugh. Mas- 
ter Bobalinkum is dead as a cracked nit.” 

“ That’s Walter Sherwood speaking to our 
Hugh,” said Guy. “ Walter has a gun, and he 
has got Hugh with him, bird-shooting. I see 
them on the other side of the orchard. I'll call 
them.” Then placing his bent fingers over his 
lips, Guy shouted— . 

‘“‘ Halloo there! Hugh! Walter! come over 
here !” 

“Ay, ay!” cried Hugh, “we'll come direct- 
ly.” 

In a few moments the two boys came up 
through the orchard to the spot where our party 
stood waiting in the lane. Walter had quite 
the air of a sportsman. His pants were tucked 
into the tops of his boots, a shot-pouch was 
belted round his waist, and a game-bag slung 
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across his shoulders. He carried his fowling- 
piece like one who was used to it. Hugh had 
neither gun nor pouch, but he carried the dead 
bobalink which Walter’s, skill had just brought 
down from the branch of an apple-tree. 

“So you are out shooting the poor little birds 
are you, Master Walter? and Hugh is taking 
lessons, I suppose, in the cruel art of stopping 
the song of the birds, by killing them with a 
gun. I wish you were both engaged in better 
business, my lads,” said Uncle Morris, as a slight 
' frown gathered on his fine features. The good 
old man was a great lover of birds, and it 
always pained him to see them shot in wanton 
sport. 

Hugh, seeing that his uncle was displeased, 
stood silently looking on the ground, and 
swinging the dead bird against a rail of the 
fence. Walter, however, was not disposed to 
hear his favorite sport decried, without saying 
a word in its defence. So he looked up, and 
said— 
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“T hope you don’t think there is any harm in 
. shooting birds, Mr. Morris ?”’ 

“When they are shot for food, there is no 
harm in it,” replied- Uncle Morris, with an 
unusual sharpness in his tones and looks; “ but 
it is both foolish and wrong to shoot the beauti- 
ful creatures for mere sport.” 

“ Well, I don’t see any harm in it,” said Wal- 
ter, as he proceeded to reload his gun. 

“ Perhaps not, young gentleman,” said Uncle 
Morris, with a sternness which was quite strange 
in him. “It is barely possible, however, that it 
may be acruel act to kill a beautiful bird for 
mere sport, although you may not see it to be 
so. It may also be foolish to destroy creatures 
so useful in destroying insects as the birds are, 
just for the fun of the thing, though your wis- 
dom has not yet made that discovery. If I am 
not mistaken, that head of yours is not quite as 
well filled with wisdom as it might be. You 
can’t help knowing, however, that you have no 
right to shoot on Mr. Carlton’s property, so long 
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as it is his wish that no bird be killed on the farm. 
You will, therefore, refrain from shooting an- 
other bird here, and I advise Master Hugh to 
look for better business and better company.” 

With this reproof, Uncle Morris walked on, 
with Jessie clinging close to his side. She was 
still afraid of that dreaded gun, and wished in 
her heart that Hugh would quit the naughty 
Walter, as she now called him in her thoughts. 

Guy stayed behind a moment, to coax his 
brother away from Walter, “Come, Hugh,” 
he said, “join us while Walter carries home his 
gun; for, of course, he won’t shoot again on 
our farm, after what Uncle Morris has told him. 
Father will be very angry, you know, if-he 
learns that a bird has been shot on the farm ; 
and he will blame you more than he will Wal- 
ter, because you knew his wishes, and Walter 
did not. Come, join us in our walk, and leave 
Walter to carry home his gun.” 

Before Hugh had time to speak, Walter 
turned to Guy, and said— 
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‘That uncle of yours is what I call a crusty 
old stick. I don’t care a fig for him, but shall 
shoot just as many birds as I please.” 

“* Not on my father’s farm, though,” said Guy 
quietly. ‘Certainly, not if you want either 
Hugh or me for a playmate. We don’t play 
with boys who treat our father with disre- 
spect.” 

This latter view of the case brought Walter 
to terms in a moment, for he had taken a great 
fancy to Hugh. So, laughing off his ill-feeling 
for Uncle Morris, he said— | 

“All right, Guy. Til carry home my gun.” 
Then turning to Hugh he said, in a half-whis- 
per— S’pose you go with Guy now, and meet 
me in an hour from this at the Four Corners, 
just below my house. I'll bring Dick Duncan 
down there, and we'll have some fun. Dick’sa 
good fellow, I tell you. Say, will you be 
there ?” 

“ Agreed!” replied Hugh, leaping the fence, 
and walking rapidly down to the glen with 
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Guy.. Just as they entered it, they saw Jessie 
clapping her hands, and jumping about, as if 
in great glee. The next moment they heard 
her say— 

“Q Uncle Morris! See! There’s my name 
over the entrance of the arbor. Ain’t it nice? 
Ain’t it pretty? What a nice good uncle you 
are, to think of such a thing !” 

“But [ didn’t think of it, Jessie,” said Uncle 
Morris. “ When I left the glen yesterday after- 
noon, your name was not there, and I never saw 
it there until now. Perhaps the fairies did it in 
the night,—who knows ?” 

“OQ Uncle Morris! There are no fairies, ex- 
cept in the story-books,” said Jessie. 

“No fairies, Jessie?’ cried Uncle Morris, 
looking comically at his niece. ‘“ Where did 
you learn to doubt the existence of fairies ? 
For my part, I believe in them, for I have often 
seen them.” 


“You don’t mean real fairies now, do you, 
Uncle ?” 
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‘T do mean to say that I have seen the most 
wonderful fairies that ever were seen by mortal 
eyes. They could build castles, mansions, and 
cottages; cut down trees, or do crotchet-work. 
In fact, they could do any thing that it was 
possible to do.” 

Jessie looked at her uncle with a puzzled air, 
and after a few moments’ silence, said—“ But 
were they dive fairies, truly, Uncle Morris ?” 

‘‘'Yes, Jessie, they were live fairies. They 
always rode on steeds six times their own size. 
In the winter I have seen them wear the queer- 
est little hoods you ever did see. But the poor 
little things are only two or three inches high, 
and are blind, deaf, and dumb. I saw ten of 
them creep into your muff one day last winter; 
and I guess they had something to do with your 
name yonder.” 

“Into my muff? Ho! ho! ho!” laughed 
Jessie. “I know what you mean now. Your 
fairies are nothing but jingers. What a funny 
man you are, Uncle!” But I should like to 
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know whose fingers put my name up there so 
nicely.” | 

“T expect I’ve caught the fairies which 
wrought that wonder, Jessie,” shouted Hugh, 
as he came up to Jessie’s side, pulling Guy by 
the arm. “This must be the wonder-worker, 
with his magic steeds each bearing five live 
fairies to their loving tasks. Say then, O queen 
of this beautiful glen, what this writer of thy 
queenly name shall suffer for his offence ?” 

“ He shan’t suffer any thing, you naughty 
Hugh. He shall be my own dear brother Guy, 
and I will love him better than ever,” said Jes- 
sie; and the beautiful child held up her face, 
for Guy to kiss. 

Hugh felt a twinge of censure in his heart 
for his idleness in running off the day before, 
when he saw how hard Guy and Uncle Morris 
must have worked to bring the arbor into such 
a beautiful state. He felt sorry, too, that he 
had not shared in their toil. Thus blaming 
himself, he was unable to partake of the over- 
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flowing joy of Jessie, or of the quiet pleasure 
which filled the hearts of Guy and his uncle, as 
they sat in the bower talking, or engaged in a 
game of romps with frolicsome little Jessie. It 
is true that he joined in the sport, but his re- 
grets spoiled his fun. Thus he reaped some of 
the fruit of the seed he had sown the day before. 
He had present sorrow for past idleness. His 
brother and uncle had present peace for the 
loving toil of the previous day. 

But with all his unrest, Hugh did not forget 
his promise to meet Walter at the Four Corners. 
So, after playing awhile, he said to his brother— 

“ Guy, will you go with me to meet Walter ? 
He’s going to introduce me to Dick Duncan. 
He’s a funny fellow, Walter says. Will you go?” 

“T don’t care if I do,” replied Guy, who 
loved play as much as Hugh did. Then turn- 
ing to his uncle, he said, “If you please, Uncle 
Morris, I will leave Jessie in your care now. I 
want to go with Hugh, and get acquainted with 
some of the boys about here.” 
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“ That’s right, Guy,” said Uncle Morris. “ If 
you would have friends you must show your- 
self friendly. Go, Guy; I will take care of 
Jessie.” - 

Guy kissed his sister, and then he and Hugh 
started from the glen to meet Walter at the 
Four Corners. | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Miscurevous Dick. 


Just as Guy and Hugh reached the Four Cor- 
ners, they saw a boy about their own age hop- 
ping about on his right leg, while he held his 
left foot in his hands. His face was drawn up 
into a very queer shape, and he was crying in 
a whining tone— 

“Oh, my toe, my toe! DPve knocked it all to 
smash. I know I have. . Oh, my toe, my toe!” 

Walter was laughing so hard that the tears ran 
from his eyes, and another boy was looking first 
at his crying, and then at his laughing compan- 
ion, a8 if in doubt whether to laugh with the 
one, or to cry with the other. 

_ “ What zs the matter?” asked Hugh, stepping 
up to Walter, and touching his arm. 
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Walter rubbed his hands, and only half sup- 
pressing his laughter, replied: ‘ Such fun! that 
Dick Duncan there had’a toad on the end of a 
board, and was just going to send him on.a voy- 
age into the air, by hitting the other end of the 
board with his bat, when he thought he saw an- 
other toad in the grass. So, to make sure of 
the latter fellow, he fetched him a clip with his 
‘bat, when, oh dear! Ha! ha! ha!” 

Walter’s laughter got the better of him at 
this point, and he was forced to stop speaking. 
His funny mood, with the presence of Hugh and 
Guy, rather quieted the cries of Dick Duncan, 
and seemed to stir up his anger a little. Turn- 
ing to the merry Walter, he said— 

_ “If you don’t stop laughing at a feller, Pll 
give you a punch that'll make you laugh the 
other side of that wide mouth of yourn.” 

“Can’t help it, Dick,” said Walter. Then, 
turning to Hugh, he added, “ You see the toad 
he hit wasn’t a toad at all. It was his own toe 
sticking out of a hole in the tgp of his boot, 
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but thinking it was a poor toad, he fetched. it 
a clip that made him cry like mad. Wasn’t it 
* fanny ?” 

Here Walter fell to laughing again, in which 
friendly act he was joined by Hugh and the 
other boy. Guy, however, looked sober, and 
said— 

“Served him right. I hope it will teach him 
to let the poor toads alone hereafter. I don’t 
pity him. A boy that will be cruel to any 
harmless creature, deserves to suffer pain him- 
self.” 

“Whew! whew! I s’pose you’re a boy- 
preacher come to teach us?” said Dick, drop- 
ping his aching foot, and looking sternly at 
Guy. 7 

“Hush, Dick!” cried Walter, stepping be- 
tween Guy and the angry boy. “This is Guy 
Carlton,” and, pointing to Hugh, he added, 
“This is his brother Hugh.” 

“Well, I don’t care who he is,” said Dick; 
“only I don’t want to be preached to, that’s all. 
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If I choose to send a toad on a trip into the air, 
I shall do it without asking anybody’s leave.” 

‘And I cannot make a playmate of a boy 
who is cruel to animals, for I have often heard 
my father say, that a cruel boy is never a 
safe companion,” rejoined Guy, speaking very 
calmly. 

“ Dick isn’t a cruel boy,” said Walter; “the 
only thing he does in that line is to send the 
toads flying into the air. Come, Guy, don’t be 
so hard on him. I’m sure you will like him 
when you know him better.” 

Now it happened that Dick was really anxious 
to be on good terms with the Carltons, so he 
kept his anger down, and limping up to the 
boys, offered one hand to Hugh, and the other 
to Guy, saying— . 

“ Walter is right. I am not cruel, only I like 
fun ; and those toads do sprawl so, when they 
go up into the air, that I can’t help sending 
them up for the fun of the thing. Give us 
your hand, Guy Carlton, and let us be friends.” 
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Guy took the boy’s hand, for he thought that 
Dick was perhaps more thoughtless than cruel, 
so he smiled, and said— 

‘Yes, let us be friends; but let me remind 
you, that what is sport to you is pain and death 
to the poor toads.” 

“ Let the toads go to Davy Jones’s locker, as 
old Joe Timbertoe would say,” shouted Walter ; 
“but let us have a good game of base-ball.” 

“ Agreed!” cried Dick. 

“Tm willing,” said Hugh. 

‘That will suit me,” added Guy, who was as 
ready to play in play hours, as he was to work 
in working hours. 

The boys then proceeded to a field near the 
school-house, which stood at the head of a lane 
leading from the Four Corners, and were soon 
earnestly engaged in healthy and cheerful sport. 
' Dick’s toe, which was not very badly hurt, was 
soon forgotten, in the excitement of the game. 

- When the old bell on the tower of the village 
church chimed the hour of noon, Dick shouted: 
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“Game’s up! Dinner will soon be ready. 
Let us go and eat it, boys.” 

“T go for that,” replied Walter; “ but let us 
meet again at two o’clock.” 

“T agree to that,” said Hugh. 

“You'll meet with us, too, won’t you, Guy ?” 
asked Walter. 

“ Can’t say,” replied Guy; “Ive got a book 
in hand which I want to finish to-day. Guess I 
must be excused.” 

“Let the book go to Bath,” said Dick; “ what’s 
the use of poring over a book all the time? 
Don’t you know the proverb, Guy, ‘ All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy ?” 

“ That’s true,” replied Guy; “but it is also 
true that all play and no work makes Jack a 
lazy, ignorant, good-for-nothing boy, and that’s 
not the sort of boy I want to be.” 

“Well, just as you please,” said Dick a little 
gruffy. “Tm for having a good time while I 
can. So, here’s off for dinner, and then for 


more sport at two o'clock.” 
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The boys now started for their homes. Dick, 
Walter, and Hugh walked abreast, with their 
arms over each other’s shoulders, rattling off 
small talk at a great rate. Seeing that his pres- 
ence was not very desirable to his companions, 
Guy walked ahead in a thoughtful mood of 
mind, The others lagged behind, so that when 
Guy arrived at the turn of the road leading to 
his own home, he found himself several rods in 
advance of the rest. Turning round, he shouted : 

“Come, Hugh, hurry up!” 

“Tl be along soon. Don’t wait for me, 
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Guy,” replied Hugh, who was in close conver- 
sation with his playmates. 

Guy walked on without saying a word, and 
having reached his chamber, busied himself 
with his book. 

Just as Guy left his companions, Dick’ Dun- 
can was proposing a piece of mischief, which 
had popped into his frivolous brain. Pointing 
to a pedler’s wagon, which stood near a black- 
smith’s shop, he said— 
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“ Look, boys, there’s a chance for some fun! 
You see the pedler’s horse is in old Hardfist’s 
shop. S’pose we run his wagon down the hill, 
and push it into the woods. Won’t he be 
frightened when he comes back from dinner, 
and finds it gone! He’ll think it’s stolen, and 
will put on a face as long as his boot, and as 
white as my sister’s pocket-handkerchief. What 
do you say, boys; shall we try it ?” 

“J will if Hugh will,” said Walter. “It 
makes me laugh only to think what a queer 
face that pedler will wear when he misses his 
wagon. Won’t he look blank! Ha! ha! What 
do you say, Hugh; will you help us run it 
down hill?” 

“If I thought we shouldn’t get caught at it, 
I'd like the fun,” said Hugh. 

“ Caught at it!” exclaimed Dick. “ Who'll 
catch us, ’'dlike to know. Old Hardfist is busy 
enough over his dinner. The pedler is at the 
village, thinking how nicely he’ll shave them all 


with his wooden nutmegs, and painted clocks, 
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that won’t go only when they’re carried. There’s 
no house in sight, and it being dinner-time, no- 
body’s about. Come, let’s go to work !” 

Without waiting for an answer, Dick stepped 
up to the wagon, and taking up the thills, 
shouted— 

“Creep under, Walter! Crawl in, Hugh! 
I'll be the leader !” | 

The boys obeyed, and the next moment all 
three of them were between the thills, ready for 
a start. 

“ Are you ready?” asked Dick. 

“ All ready !” said the others. 

“Pull away, then! That’s it, boys. Huzza! 
Off she goes!” shouted Dick. 

“Hush!” said Hugh. “If we make too 
much noise, old Hardfist will hear us down at 
his cottage.” 

“T don’t care a fig for old Hardfist,” cried 
Dick; “but hold back now, boys! We begin to 

_ go down hill. Hold back,—back, Isay! The 
old thing’ll run ys down, if we don’t hold back. 
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Steady! steady! Hold hard! There! now let 
us run, we’re almost at the foot of the hill.” 

Up to this point the boys had had to exert 
their utmost strength to keep the wagon from 
crowding them into a run; but having passed 
the steepest part of the hill, Dick felt that they 
could safely run it to the foot. On they rushed, 
therefore, at their highest rate of speed, until, 
having reached the level ground, the wagon 
almost lost its momentum. Then Dick gave 
another word of command: 

“ Round with her, boys! Let’s run her up to 
the bars yonder!” 

The wagon was drawn round, and over a shal- 
low trench which ran along the side of the 

° road. Just as the end of the thills touched the 

bars, Dick shouted— 

“Whoa !” 

“Whoa it is!” cried Walter. 

“Yer a fine team of wild colts, ain’t yer!” 
said a tall raw-boned man, dressed in an old 


blue coat and dirty white hat, much the worse 
ge 
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for wear and rough usage, and holding a heavy 
horsewhip in his hand, as he stood beside the 
boys, suddenly as a ghost was said to rise up in 
the olden times. | 

“ Nabbed!” cried Dick, looking doggedly at 
the man. 

“Oh dear, don’t whip me!” said Walter, 
turning very pale. | 

“Tt wasn’t my fault!” groaned Hugh, trem- 
bling with fright. 

The boys were fairly caught, and pretty thor- 
oughly frightened at this apparition of the ped- 
ler. In supposing him to be at the village, Dick 
had reckoned without his host.. The fact is, 
that cute Yankee had not seen fit to leave his 
precious wagon in the highway without a guar- 
dian, but had quietly stretched himself between 
his boxes in the bottom of the wagon, that he 
might both watch his goods and rest himself 
while the blacksmith was gone to dinner. As 
the wagon was covered at the top, and shut up 
behind with a folding-door, the boys had neither 
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seen nor suspected his presence. He, however, 
had heard their talk, and being something of a 
practical joker had kept still until the wagon 
reached the foot of the hill. He had then 
quietly opened the door at the end of his wagon, 
and stepped ont just as the-boys stopped in front 
of the bars leading into the woods. 

Dick’s first movement, after getting over his 
first fright, was to spring over the bars. The 
quick eye of the Yankee caught the motion, and 
raising his heavy whip, he said— 

‘No, yer don’t do that, my colt. If yer dare 
to move, I'll cut yer jacket into flinders.” 

Dick looked at the pedler’s twinkling eyes, 
and, though he saw fun in them, he dared not 
provoke the anger which also sparkled there. 
So he stood still and silent, as did the other 
boys within the thills. 

“Fine time yer had a racin’ down the hill, 
haven’t ye, yer wild colts? I wonder whose 
face looks the queerest now—the pedler’s or 
. yourn ?” 
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“We didn’t mean to do any hurt,” said 
Dick. 

“‘S’pose not,” said the pedler; “no hurt to 
run off a wagon, that yer might steal a poor 
man’s goods, I s’pose. I guess you'll find steal- 


in’ a wagon full of choice goods isn’t less than 


a state-prison offence afore I get through with 


yer. 
“Tf you please, Sir, we didn’t think of rob- 
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bing your wagon,” said Walter, alarmed at this 
grave view of the question. ‘ We only run it 
off for fun.” | | 

“Perhaps yer may persuade a jury to believe 
that, and perhaps yer mayn’t, Mister Wild Colt,” 
rejoined the pedler. 

“ Oh Sir, Walter tells the truth, indeed he 
does,” said Hugh, his eyes filling with tears. 
“We are not thieves, Sir; we are respectable 
boys.” | 

“ Respectable boys, eh? Stealin’ a wagon is 
purty respectable bus’ness. I calcalate yer a 
set of runaway jail-birds. Aespectable, indeed ! 
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Whoever heard of respectable boys goin’ about 
stealin’ wagons ?” 

“Well, what are you going to do with us?” 
asked Dick doggedly. 

“ Goin’ to do with yer? Wall, I guess the 
first thing’1l be to make yer haul this wagon up 
the hill. Yer brought it down for yer own 
pleasure, an’ yer shall take it up for mine. So, 
lift up the thills, and back the wagon into the 
road.” 

Crack went the pedler’s great whip over the 
heads of the boys. Seeing no hope of escaping 
him, they thought it best to obey. The wagon 
was backed into the road. 

‘Now, haw to! haw to!” shouted the pedler. 
“Soah! Steady! Now pull away, my wild colts!” 

And pull they did, looking sullen enough to 
frighten a whole family of crows from a corn- 
field. It was hard work, but they toiled slowly 
on until, after much puffing, blowing, and sweat- 
ing, they dragged the wagon to its former stand 
in front of the blacksmith’s shop. 
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“ Whose face is blank now, yer wild colts? 
Yer thought the pedler would look queer when 
he missed his wagon. How do yer think he 
looks now that he’s found it?” 

This was said with a grin, which showed how 
much the pedler enjoyed the fun of turning the 
practical joke which the boys meant to play off 
on him upon themselves. After indulging his 
quiet laugh a few moments, the pedler spoke 
again, and said— 

“YT guess I'll let yer off with the sweat yer 
had a haulin’ that wagon up hill. The next 
time yer try to play a joke on a pedler, I advise 
yer to see whether he’s in his wagon or not, 
though it’s my opinion yer had better not try 
it again on anybody, for, as the proverb reads, 
‘It is as sport to a fool to do mischief.’ ” 

Tired and crestfallen, the boys sneaked away 
from the pedler’s presence. Hugh parted from 
the others at the corner, and was hurrying 
away, when Dick shouted— 

“ Halloo, Hugh !” 
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“What is it, Dick?” asked Hugh, turning 
round. 

“ Don’t forget two o’clock !” 

“Tl come if I can,” said Hugh; and then 
starting off at a quick run, he hurried home. 

“¢ How tired you look!” said Guy to him, as 
he entered the chamber where Guy had spent 
the last half hour reading. ‘“ What made you 
stop so long ?” 

Hugh threw himself into a chair, wiped the 
big sweat-drops from his heated brow, and then, 
in as few words as possible, told his brother of 
his adventure with the pedler. 

Guy tried to look grave, for he was a great 
enemy to such practical jokes as Dick had per- 
suaded his brother and Walter to play off on 
the pedler. But the picture Hugh drew of 
their fright, and their toiling up hill with the 
wagon, was so comical that he could not help 
laughing. 

“Served you right. Ha! ha! ha! You 
were like the man who dug a pit for another, 
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and fell into it himself. And it’s most always 
so, Hugh. A boy’s mischief returns upon his 
own head,—but there’s the dinner-bell. Let’s 
go down stairs.” 

“Don’t tell Uncle Morris, Guy, will you?” 
whispered Hugh, as he and his brother de- 
scended the stairs. 

“Tm no tell-tale,” replied Guy ; and then the 
brothers entered the dining-room together. . 


CHAPTER VII. 


Fun THAT DIDN'T Pay. 


Arrer dinner the boys went back to their 
chamber. Guy took up his book, and was set- 
tling down at his table to read, when Hugh 
turned to him, and said— 7 

“The boys are going to meet at the Four 
Corners at two, Guy. Will you join them ?” 

“Guess not!” said Guy, as he sought the 
place of his last reading. 

‘Why not? It’s a fine afternoon, and we 
shall have a grand time. Guess you had better 
go, Guy,” said Hugh, in his most coaxing tone 
of voice. | 

“Can't do it, Hugh. Ive hardly opened my 
- Rollin since we left the city. I must go to 
work steadily upon it now until I finish it.” 
-9 
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“Finish Rollin, indeed? Why, I never ex- 
pect to read those great volumes through. I 
began when you did, but if I don’t get sick 
until I finish them, I shall be a healthy boy for 

a long, long time to come,” said Hugh, yawning 
at the bare idea of reading the whole of so large 
a work. . 

“ That’s just like you,” replied Guy. “ You 
never finish any thing. You start quick and 
stop quick. I believe in holding on,’and in 
finishing whatever I undertake. Perseverance, 
as our writing.copy says, conquers all things; 
and, as I heard Uncle Morris say yesterday— 


‘Water falling day by day, 
Wears the hardest rock away.’ ’’ 


“ ‘Well, I dare say you are right, Guy. You 
always are. But the fact is, 1 can’t persevere. 
It isn’t in me. I get tired of a thing almost as 
soon as I get well hold of it.” 

“Which means that you are too lazy to at- 
tack a difficulty when it arises, young gentle- 
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man,” said Uncle Morris, who had quietly en- 
tered the open door of the chamber in season 
to hear Hugh’s last remark. 

~The boys were silent. The old gentleman 
looked sadly on Hugh for a moment, and then 
said— : 

“YT fear, my dear boy, that you will become 
nothing better than a lounger in-the halls of the 
Castle of Indolence. Laziness is your besetting 
sin, Hugh. It is the giant in your path, who, 
if you don’t conquer him, will benumb your 
mental powers, clothe you in rags, and, binding 
you hand and foot in chains of brass, will cause 
your life to be a mournful failure.” 

“‘T hope not, Uncle,” said Hugh, whose feel- 
ings were slightly touched by the sadness which 
showed itself in the old man’s words and manner. 

“JT would hope not, too, my dear boy, if I 
could. But when I see you giving way to every 
trifling difficulty in your studies, in your amuse- 
ments, and in the work you sometimes under- 
take, I cannot hope. I can only fear that the 
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easy, lazy boy, will grow up into the easy, lazy, 
useless man.” 

‘But what can I do, Uncle ?” 

“Do? Why you can resolve never to give 
way to a difficulty ; never to say ‘I can’t,’ but 
always to accomplish whatever you undertake. 
Take hold of your duties cheerfully. Go to 
work in earnest. Instead of whining over a 
hard sum, a difficult translation, or a trying 
piece of labor, seg to it, for while 


‘A cheerful spirit gets on quick, 
A grumbler in the mud will stic 


Just then the sound of a long, shrill whistle 
came in at the window. Hugh jumped up, and 
said— | 

‘Excuse me, Uncle Morris; that whistle is 
for me,” and without waiting for an answer, the 
impulsive boy hurried from the room, bounded 
down stairs, ran into the road, and joined Dick 
and Walter, from whom, he rightly supposed, 
that signal whistle came. Not having found 
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him at the Four Corners they had sought him at 
his home. 

“Guy,” said Uncle Morris, “ what book are 
you reading ?” 

_ “Rollin’s Ancient History, Uncle.” 

‘A capital book, and full of valuable infor- 
mation. I wish boys would read it, and other 
works of its class, instead of the story-books 
_ which are so much ra rage in these days. But 
I won’t hinder you.” 

Uncle Morris left, and Guy plunged into his 
reading in good earnest. He had hardly lost 
himself in the subject before little Jessie bound-- 
ed into the room, and running to his side, threw 
her plump arms round his neck, and covered 
his face with kisses. Then drawing herself back 
a little, she said— 

“Guy, I want you to go out with me for a 
walk this afternoon.” 

“Can’t do it, my little queen, until four 
o’clock |!” said the boy, in a tone so firm that 


it threw a cloud over the little girl’s fair brow. 
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Jessie pouted a little, and said— 

“Please do, Guy! It’s so pleasant, and I do 
want to go out so much ;” and the sweet child 
looked so archly into his face, that he felt 
tempted to yield to her. A moment’s reflec- 
tion, however, told him that having set apart 
that hour for study, he ought not to yield hie 
purpose without a stronger motive than a desire 
to indulge his little pet of a sister. So, drawing 
her to his side, he said— 

“This is my study-hour, my sweet Jessie, and 
I must stick to my book while it lasts. At four — 
o’clock I will go with you anywhere you pledse.” 

Some little misses would have pouted, and 
teased, and even cried in such a case, but Jessie 
was sweet-tempered and patient. She knew, 
too, that Guy was firm when he formed a pur- 
pose, and so she kissed him, and skipped from 
his side to the window, saying— | 

“T will play with pussy in the window-seat 
until you are ready, Guy.” 

Jessie soon fell asleep with pussy in her lap; 
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and thus Guy, having resisted the temptation to 
lay down his book and idle away the afternoon, 
was left to pursue the narrative of his favorite 
author in quiet. 

When the tall old clock in the hall struck 
four, Guy started up, closed his book, and 
stretching his arms wide apart, said to him- 
self— 

“Four o'clock! How swiftly the time has 
gone! Id like to read on to the end of the 
chapter, but I promised Jessie to take her out 
at four, and I like to keep my word even in 
little things.” | 

Then giving his sleeping sister a gentle shake, 
he said— 

« Jessie dear, wake up! wake up! It’s time 
to take your walk.” 

“Oh! oh! Let me alone!” grumbled Jes- 
sie, as she roused herself a little and rubbed 
her eyes. 

““ What news do you bring from the land of 
Nod, Jessie?” said Guy, as he imprinted a fond 
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kiss on her rosy cheeks. ‘Come, sister mine, 
rouse up!—unless you’ve changed your mind 
about that walk you wished to take with me.” 

“Oh, know. [ll soon be ready,” cried Jes- 
sie, now thoroughly aronsed. 

Pushing puss aside, and leaping from the 
window-seat, the child shook out her dress, gave 
her curls a toss, ran to the glass and put on her 
bonnet, and then planting herself before her 
brother, smiled archly, and said— 

“They are very dull people in the land of 
Nod, Mr. Guy; so, if you please, Pll go with 
you into more lively company.” 

‘You are very witty this afternoon, my little 
wiseacre ; but let us be off. Would you like 
to go to the Four Corners, and see what Hugh 
and his new friends are about ?” 

“‘ Oh yes, that’ll be nice,” said Jessie, as she 
placed her little fat hand in Guy’s. “TI like to 
see the boys play.” 

Down stairs, out of doors, and along the 
gravel path which led through the lawn to the 
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road, they went hand in hand, while Jessie’s 
tongue prattled, and Guy laughed at her harm- 
less merriment. 

As they were walking towards the Four Cor- 
ners, Jessie suddenly pointed to a ee on 
the right, and cried— 

“See, Guy! there is Hugh talking with Wal- 
ter Sherwood and another boy. And look! 
there is another boy and a goat ona sort of a 
bridge. What can they be doing there?” 

Guy looked into the pasture, and saw his 
brother with the other boys. After a moment’s 
survey, he said— | 

‘“‘ That boy on the foot-bridge is Dick Duncan. 
He is standing face to face with a goat, and 
seems to be trying to make it go back, or turn 
round, so that he may cross over. I shouldn’t 
wonder if the goat knocks him off the plank.” 

“YT hope he won’t get hurt, Guy. Do you 
think he will?” said Jessie. 

“T guess not,” replied her brother. 

It was as Guy supposed. The boys while . 
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roving about the pasture had come to a broad, 
swiftly running brook, over which a single plank 
formed a not very safe bridge, which, however, 
was only needed during freshets, the water be- 
ing so shallow at other times as to offer very 
little obstacle to such as wished to cross it. 
While the boys were standing beside the brook, 
a goat belonging to a neighboring Irish family 
had stepped on to the plank, with the obvious 
purpose of coming over. Dick Duncan saw it, 
and said— 
_& Now boys, I'll show you some fun.” 

Then running to the bridge, he walked towards 
the goat, shouting— 

“Go back, Mr. Longbeard! go back! Do 
you.think Dick Duncan will give way to a 
goat ?” 

I cannot tell what were the thoughts which 
floated in the brain of Longbeard, but it is very 
certain he had no idea of backing off the plank. 
Seeing Dick in his way, he lowered his head 
and rushed full tilt at his legs. . Over went poor 
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Dick, sprawling like one of the poor toads he 
- Was wont to torture, into the brook beneath; 
while Longbeard, having cleared the plank, 
walked on as if nothing had happened. 

“Oh dear!” cried Jessie, as she clung ner- 
vously to her brother’s hand, “the goat has 
knocked him over; I hope he isn’t killed.” 

“ No fear, my little faint-heart,” said Guy. 
“There he is, you see, on the bank of the brook, 
blowing the water out of his mouth and shaking 
it from his clothes. Served him right. He 
tried to tease the goat, and has got well paid 
for his pains.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” “QOh! oh! oh!” “ Well 
done, old Longbeard !’  “‘ Dick found his master 
that time !” 

Such were the laughs and comments of the 
_ other boys, as they came from the pasture with 
Dick towards the spot where Guy and Jessie 
were standing. 

“Your fun don’t turn out well to-day, Richard 


? 


Duncan,” observed Guy with a smile. 
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“‘ Oh, he don’t mind that,” said Walter; “ he’s 
used to scrapes.” | 

‘“‘ He had all the fun and all the pay himself, 
this time,” said Hugh laughing. “This morn- 
ing we had our share in the fun and in the 
scrape too.” 

“T think we had all the fun, and Dick all the 
pay, this time,” replied Walter. 

“T don’t care. We can’t have fun without 
paying for it,” said Dick, as he finished an awk- 
ward attempt at pinning up a rent in the knee 
of his pants. He had torn it in his fall from 
the plank. 

“Take care, or you will pay too dear for your 
whistle, some of these times, Master Dick. For, 
as my Uncle Morris says, mischief is a two-edged 
sword, which, while it cuts others, also wounds 
him who wields it.” | 

Dick did not relish this remark. Fastening his 
half-angry eye on Guy, he sneered and said— 

“ Preaching again, eh ?” | | 

Well, his preaching is true,” remarked 
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Hugh ; “and didn’t we find it so to-day? I’m 
sure our mischief hurt us this morning, and 
dragging that old wagon up hill was paying 
pretty dear for the fun of trying to frighten a 
Yankee pedler.” 

*¢ And I declare there’s-old Padwick coming !” 
said Walter, looking towards the Four Corners 
with a little alarm in his face. “I guess he’s 
going to your house, Hugh, to tell your father 
of the joke we played off on him this afternoon. 
What will you do?” 

“Do?” interrupted Dick. “ Why, deny the 
whole story, to be sure. Nobody heard what 
we said to him, and if we stick to each other, 
nobody will believe what old Padwick says; 
but if we confess our joke we shall all get a lick- 
ing. At any rate, I know I shall.” 

Hugh looked at his playmate with. surprise. 
Then raising himself to his utmost height, while 
his eyes flashed unwonted fire, he said— 

* Do you think Id lie, Dick Duncan, to es- 
cape a whipping ?” 
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“T would any day,” replied the idle boy; and 
then seeing farmer Padwick drawing near, he 
added, “but here comes old Ploughtail, and so 
Im off. If you peach, Master Hugh, we shall 
be friends no longer.” 

Without giving time for any one to reply, he 
sprang over the fence, and ran across the pas- 
ture, so as to gain the road to his home without 
meeting farmer Padwick. | 

Walter also started down the road leading 
past Glen Morris, intending to reach his home 
by going through its grounds. As he left, he | 
repeated Dick’s caution, by saying— 

‘Don’t peach, Hugh !” 

J shall tell the truth!” replied Hugh firmly. 

“ That’s right, Hugh,” said Guy. “ Lying is, 
as Uncle Morris says, the meanest of vices. I 
could not respect you, my brother, if you were 
guilty of it.” ° 

“What a naughty boy that Dick Duncan is!” 
said Jessie. “I wouldn’t play with him any 
more if I was Hugh.” | 
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Just at this moment Mr. Padwick the farmer 
came to the spot where our little party was 
standing. He was a plain but rather pleasant- 
looking man. His sunburnt face was covered 
with wrinkles, caused by care and time, and a 
few thin gray locks straggled from beneath his 
hat on to his face and brow. He walked wea- 
rily, however, and a slight frown showed that 
something had disturbed him. Stopping in front 
of Guy, he asked— 

“Ts your name Carlton ?” 

“‘ That’s my name, Sir,” replied Guy. 

‘And that’s your worthy brother, I suppose,” 
said the farmer in a tone of irony, as he pointed 
at Hugh. 

“Yes, Sir,” answered Guy. 

“Is your father at home?” asked Mr. Padwick. 

“T think he is, Sir; but am not sure,” said 
Guy, looking at his watch. “It’s past his time, 
and I thought I heard the carriage down the 
road just now. Will you walk to the house and 


see, Sir?” 
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“T think I will, young gentleman; and I 
' should like to have your brother here go with 
me.” ; 7 

Hugh said nothing, but walked along with 
his brother, the farmer, and Jessie towards Glen . 
Morris cottage : 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Conressina A Favutt, 


Mr. Carron was in his library, talking with 
Uncle Morris, when Mr. Padwick was ushered 
into his presence by the boys. Jessie was sent 
up-stairs to her mother. | 

It appeared from his statements, that as Hugh 
and his playmates were strolling down the road, 
beyond the Four Corners, they met the farmer. 
Dick Duncan stopped him, and putting on a 
very sober face, said— 

“Isn’t that your piece of winter-wheat down 
in the meadow the other side of the village, Mr. 
Padwick ?” | 

“Do you mean the field with a little red barn 
in it ?” 

“ Yes, thats it.” 
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“ That’s my field. What of it?” 

“Well, we were down there an hour ago, and 
saw half a dozen cattle in it,” said Dick. 

“You did?” exclaimed the farmer, putting 
on a troubled look. 

“Yes; didn’t we, boys?” asked Dick, appeal- 
ing to his companions. 

Walter replied in the affirmative, and the 
farmer started on the run to turn the intruding 
cattle out. On arriving at the field, however, 
he found every thing all right. No cattle had 
been near it. Dick had sent him on a fool’s 
errand. 

“IT thought it proper,” said the farmer as he 
closed his story, “to let you know that your son 
was one of the party that played this idle joke 
upon me. I heard you was a religious man, 
sir, and felt it my duty to let you know what 
sort of company your son is keeping.” 

Mr. Carlton turned to Hugh with a-very se- 
vere aspect, and said— 

“‘ Did you lie to this man about his cows ?” 
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“No, Sir,” said Hugh firmly; “1 did not. 
Dick Duncan told the lie, and Walter Sherwood 
backed it up. I said nothing.” ) 

“Was that right, my son? When Duncan 
appealed to you, did you not by your silence 
consent to his lie ?” 

“T suppose I did, Sir; but Dick did it only 
for fun.” 

“So much the worse. A boy that will lie for 
fun, as you call it, will readily lie for gain. 
He is an easy liar, and must be badly cor- 
rupted. But what fun was it to send this gen- 
tleman a mile or two on a bootless errand ?” 

At this point, Mr. poneeee spoke again, and 
said— 

“This is not the only affail of the kind, in 
which your son has been mixed up, sir. .It was 
only this noon, that he and his compatigns ron 
off a pedler’s wagon from the front of: ‘the ; 
blacksmitke’s shop. But they were nicely caught ) 
in that business by the pedler, who was lying 
down in the bottom of his wagon. He let them 
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run the wagon down hill for their own pleas- 
ure, and then jumping out, made them _ it 
up again for his.” F 

“Caught in their own trap! Served ’em 
right,” observed Uncle Morris. ‘“ Had the ped- 
ler given them a good whipping, it would have 
been better still.” 

Mr. Carlton’s brow had contracted more and 
more while the farmer made these statements. 
He was angry and grieved. Looking very stern- 
ly at the culprit, he said— , 

“Ts all this true, Sir?” 

“Yes, Father; but I only joined in it to please 
Dick Duncan.” | 

“Very well, Sir. Iunderstand,” observed Mr. 
Carlton; and then turning to the farmer, he said— 

“Mr. Padwick, I feel obliged to you for tell- 
ing me about my son’s misconduct, and will see 
that he does not repeat it again. I do not allow 
my children to annoy my neighbors.” 

Then rising from his seat, Mr. Carlton con- 
ducted the farmer to the door. 
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As soon as Mr. Padwick left the room, Uncle 
Morris took Hugh by the hand, and drawing 
him to his side, said— 

“Tm afraid your new friend, Dick Duncan, 
is a bad boy. He has no principles, no heart— 
no noble, generous feelings. He can lie, it 
seems, without a motive,—or, as he calls it, just 
for fun. He reminds me of a man who, listen- 
ing to the feeble wit of a bad clown, said to him 
in a fit of spleen— 

“<You are a fool !’ 

“‘« And so are you,’ rejoined the clown; ‘only 
I am a fool for money, and you are a fool for 
nothing.’ , 

“ And so it strikes me, Hugh. Your friend 
Dick is willing to be a liar for nothing.” 

“Lying for fun is just as mean, and just as 
wicked, as lying in earnest,” remarked Mr. Carl- 
ton, who had returned while Uncle Morris was 
speaking; “and I am grieved to know that a 
son of mine could consent to such a lie even by 
his silence. I am relieved, however, by the 
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frank confession you have made, and shall not 
impose a very severe punishment upon you, pro- 
vided you now tell me all about these jokes.” 

Hugh then gave his father a full statement of 
the affairs of the day, freely admitting his own 
wrong-doing, and promising to be more cautious 
in future. 

“Well,” said his father, after Hugh had fin- 
ished his narrative, “I think you ought to apol- 
ogize to the pedler, should you see him again; 
and to the farmer, whom you will have time to 
-see before night.” 

“T will do 80,” said: Hugh, a little mortified 
at the idea, but unable to offer any valid objec-, oe 
tion. . 

“You must also promise me not to join in 
playing off a practical joke again. Such jokes 
proceed from a selfish spirit : ‘they are-unkind ; 
they are usually mixed with degeit; and they 
always lead to mischief. Will you,promise 9” 

“Ido, Father,” replied Hugh, glad to get out 
of his difficulty so easily. 


ae 
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“Very good!” said Mr. Carlton. “ But there 
is one thing more. You must give me your 
word of honor that you will not play with Dick 
Duncan again, until I or your Uncle Morris 
shall give you permission.” 

_ “Qh, please, Father, don’t require that!” said 
Hugh, in an imploring tone. ‘“ Dick is such a 
funny chap, and such good company, I don’t . 
want to give him up.” | | 
“A companion of fools shall be destroyed, 


my son,” 


rejoined Mr. Carlton gravely; “and 
the more agreeable he is as a companion, the 
more,dangerous is he as a tempter. It is for 
your own sake that I require you to avoid him.” 

“ But his father is very respectable,” pleaded 
"Hugh. “He is very rich, too; and I heard 
Walter Sherwood say that he is the first man in 
the village.” 

“I think he is also a deacon in the old 
-churtch,” remarked Guy, who was rather\in- 
clined to sgve his brother from being wholly 


cut off from Dick Duncan’s society. 
1] 3 
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“ Perhaps his father is not aware of his bad 
habits,” observed Uncle Morris, “and it might 
be best to see him before you require Hugh to 
give up his boy’s society.” 

“Well, well,” replied Mr. Carlton, “in view 
of Mr. Duncan’s religious character, I will so far 
yield the point, for the present, as not to forbid 
you his son’s society, provided you will promise 
me not to play or walk with him, unless in com- 
pany with Guy, until I have seen Mr. Duncan?’ 

“T will promise you that, Father,” said Hugh, 
“for I always like to have Guy’s company 
when I am at play.” 

«“ And I have great faith that if you will keep 
with Guy, he will keep you from falling into 
mischief; but it is getting to be late in the 
afternoon, and you must hasten, or you will not 
have time to go down to Mr. Padwick’s and 
back before dark.” 

“YT will go with you if you would like to 
have me, Hugh,” said Guy, as his brother rose 
to leave the room. 
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“That’s just what I should like,” replied 
Hugh, brightening up at the idea of having his 
brother’s presence to help him through his hum- 
bling task. 

When the brothers reached the pasture, they 
saw a boy perched on the top rail of the fence, 
whittling a stick with his jack-knife. 

“TI declare, there’s that Dick Duncan again,” 
said Hugh, pointing to the boy on the fence. 

“So he is, and he sees us too. I wonder 
what has become of his friend Walter,” replied 
Guy. 

* Halloo, boys!” shouted Dick, as the brothers 
reached the spot which he had sprinkled with 
shavings from his whittled stick, —‘“‘ where 
now ¢” 

“ Down to Mr. Padwick’s,” replied Guy. 

“Whew! Going to confess your sins, Hugh, 
eh?” and Dick chuckled over the fancied wit 
of his remark. 

Hugh blushed, but Guy looked the idle lad 
in the face boldly, and said— 
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‘Tt is more manly to confess a fault than 
to commit it, or to cover it after it 1s commit- 
ted.” 

“That’s a kind of cant I don’t believe in any 
how,” replied Dick with a frown; “ but I s’pose 
you’ve peached on me as well as on yourself. 
If you have, ’m blowed if I play with you any 
more. I don’t want a chicken-hearted boy for 
my companion.” 

This remark was like the prick of a pu to 
Hugh’s feelings, and he replied: 

“TT didn’t peach, as you call it. The farmer 
told my father how we played off our joke upon 
him, and when I was questioned, I told all about 
it, for I would: not lie, Dick Duncan, to save 
myself from a thrashing.” 

“Well I would, and there’s the difference 
between us,” said Dick; “but Is’pose my old 
gent will hear of the matter too, and I shall get 
a grand blowing up, if nothing more.” 

“You richly deserve all you will get,” re- 
plied Guy; and then turning to his brother, he 
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said, “‘ Come, Hugh, let us hurry, or we shall 
not get back before dark.” 

The brothers now walked on, leaving Dick on 
the fence whittling and whistling. 

‘“¢ He whistles to keep his courage up, I guess,” 
remarked Guy. | 
- “T guess he don’t feel exactly right about 
meeting his father,” replied Hugh. 

‘¢]’m afraid he’s a bad boy,” said Guy. “He 
uses such low words, as ‘ peached,’ and ‘I’m 
blowed,’—words which none but vulgar boys 
use. And then, how lightly he speaks of his 
father! Besides, he seems to have no fear of 
telling a lie; and, altogether, I guess we had 
better have nothing to do with him. As Uncle 
Morris says, He who walks with the wicked will 
soon learn to be wicked himself.” . 

“Tet us try him a little longer,’ replied 
Hugh. “He has some good qualities about 
him, and I really think he puts his worst side 
out.” 


“ That’s bad; for if he is proud of showing 
119 
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his worst side he must have a bad nature. But 
come, let us hurry up. It will soon be sun- 
down.” 

The brothers now sped on their path to the 
farmer’s house. On reaching it, they met him 
- on the way to his barn, which stood opposite 
his homestead. Hugh stepped forward, and 
blushing, said in a somewhat stammering way : 

“If you please, Mr. Padwick—I’m come to— 
to say I—I regret my part in the—the—the joke 
we played off on you to-day.” 

The farmer smiled, laid his broad palm on 
Hugh’s head, and said— 

“ All right, my lad. You look far nobler in 
my eyes, making this apology, than you did to- 
day, when you were sending me on a fool’s er- 
rand. I freely forgive you, and my advice to 
you, and to your brother too, is, beware of Dick 
Duncan !” | 

W" \ the brothers reached their home again, 

‘is met them, and asked— 
ugh, how did the farmer treat you ?” 
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“ Like a gentleman, Uncle; and I feel a good 
deal better than I did before I went.” 

“To be sure you do. You can respect your- 
self again, now that you have confessed your 
fault; but there is éven a more excellent way 
than this.” 

What is that, Uncle?” asked Hugh. 

“Not to commit the fault,” replied Uncle 
Morris, as, smiling, he turned round and left 
the room. 


! 


CHAPTER IX. 
A Stineina REBuKE. 


“FatHer, I want you to grant me and Guy 
a little favor,” said Hugh to his father, an even- 
ing or two after the affair with Mr. Padwick. 

“Well, my son, what is it?” asked Mr. Carl- 
ton, with a look so brimful of good-nature as to 
make Hugh feel that there was little doubt as to 
his getting what he wanted. 

“There is a corner in the garden which the 
gardener has not yet had time to dig up. I 
want you to give it to Guy and me for our own. 
We will divide it, and dig our own part, and 
grow our own flowers. It’s rather late in the 
season, I know, but we'll risk that. May we 
have it, Pa?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” was Mr. Carlton’s reply. 
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¢'Why do you laugh, Pa?” asked Hugh, look- 
ing a little abashed. 

“T was laughing, my son, at my idea of how 
your part of the garden will look next autumn, 
if nobody but you touches it. You know the 
saying— 


‘A boy of words and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds.’ 


“ And such, I fear, will your part of the gar- 
den be. Most of your great purposes end in 
words, you know, and words will neither dig the 
soil nor keep it clear of weeds.” 

Hugh blushed, for he knew his father’s words 
were but too true. Still, as he really meant 
to work patiently over his proposed garden, he 
pressed his request by saying— 

“T will work this time, Pa; really I will, if 
you will try me. I mean to grow beans, and 
melons, and cucumbers in one part, and flowers 
in the other. When you taste some of my 
beans, by and by, and see the splendid bou- 
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quets I shall gather from my flower-bed you 
will know that I can be a boy of deeds as well 
as words.” 

“ You have set out to do something great so 
often, my son, and have given it up so many 
times, on meeting with a difficulty, that I have 
almost lost all faith in your perseverance. 
Didn’t you begin your French lessons with all 
the zeal of a Pliny, and didn’t you get stuck 
before you got through the nouns ?” 

“ But that was because I couldn’t pronounce 
the bothering stuff, Pa.” 

“You didn’t try long enough to find out what 
you could do, my son. But wasn’t it just the 
same with your Latin? You gave out before 
you got through the third declension of nouns.” 

“ But digging a garden isn’t like study, Pa,” 
said Hugh, with not a little huskiness in his 
voice, and with a deep blush of shame upon his 
cheeks. 

“T know that,” replied Mr. Carlton; “ but 
the feeble purpose which gives way before 
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slight difficulties in a study, is more than likely 
to give way before the hard labor which a good 
garden demands. However, I’ll let you have 
the corner of the garden on one condition.” __ 
‘What is that, Pa?” asked Hugh, as the sun- 
shine came back to his face. 
“That neither Guy, nor any one else, shall 


do any thing to your part of it. Yu shall dig 


it, sow it, weed it, and do all thatAs done to it. 14. 
If you take good care of it, I sfall be gratified, - — 
and will crown your labor ix the autumn with 
a golden eagle. If you give up, as I fear you 
will, Jessie shall make a wreath from the weeds, 
‘and when Thanksgiving-day comes, we will 
crown you king of idlers.” | 

“Tm not afraid of rising to that dignity, Pa,” 
replied the impulsive boy. ‘ You sha’n’t tind 
weeds enough to make a wreath for Jessie’s 
puss. But I’ll win that golden eagle; see if I 
don’t.” 

Early the next morning the two brothers were 
out taking a survey of their garden-plot. It 
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was about twenty feet square. After looking 
at it a few moments, Guy observed— 

“T guess this was once a strawberry-bed; but 
it looks now as if an elfin army had gathered the 
seeds of weeds from every quarter of the globe, 
and sowed them here.” 

“Tt is weedy, indeed!” said Hugh, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “It will be tough digging; 
won't it ?” | 

“Rather hard digging; but we can dig it if 


we try,” 


replied Guy; “though I do wish we 
could have begun it a week or two earlier. It’s 
getting late in the season, and we must work 
like beavers, or our crops will be very late 
ones.” 

“Oh, we can soon dig it over. It won't 
matter if we don’t do it very nice,” said Hugh, 
seizing his spade, and putting it into the ground. 

“Not so fast, brother Hugh!” said Guy, as 
he pulled a piece of stout cord from his pocket. 
- “Tet us measure off our parts the first thing.” 


“Oh, I forgot that,” replied Hugh, as point- 
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ing to the right he said, “I'll take this half of 
_ the plot.” 

Having set stakes to mark the dividing line, 
the brothers pulled off their jackets, and set 
to work. Hugh plunged his spade into the 
ground with vigor, and began to turn over the 
soil with ‘great zeal. But Guy took his cord, 
oy means of two stakes, ran a straight line 
along the side of his lot. 

‘What are you doing, Guy? Why don’t 
ym begin to dig?” asked Hugh, as looking 
up from his work, he rested a foot on the 
spade, while he wiped the sweat-drops from 
his brow. 

“Tm laying out my lot.” 

“Whatanonsense!” cried Hugh, laughing. 
“I declare, Guy, you’re a al old granny. 
You do every thing just so.’ 

“T don’t like working by the rule of thumb,” 
said Guy quietly, as he went on laying out his 
plot and marking out the corners with stakes. 


: And I don’t like making so much fuss about 
12 
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a little matter. Pm for doing things right off, 
and have done with them;—but there’s the _ 
breakfast horn. Well, I’m glad of that, for my 
arms begin to ache a little. Come, Guy, let’s go 
in to breakfast.” | 

Breakfast being over, the boys stood putting 
on their caps in the hall, when Jegsie; who had 
heard about their gardening scheme, came roy 
ning up to them and said— 

“Please let me go out with you this morning, 
Guy? Ma says I may.” ? 

“T thought you were in great haste to fipish 
your patchwork quilt, Jessie,” replied Guy. 

“No, ’m working a pair of slippers for Uncle 
Morris now. I can take one of them with me, 
and sit under a tree and work while you dig,” | 
said Jessie. 

“ We ‘don’t want her, Guy: she'll only be a 
bother to us,” observed Hugh. 

“ Jessie’s never a bother to me,” said Guy. 
“Tf I thought she would do any work, I’d like 
to have her go.” 
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“T will, Guy, Pll do ever so much. Do let 
me go, there’s a good brother, do!” entreated the 
child. 

“Very well. Get your broad brimmer and 
come along,” replied Guy. 

Away they went, across the yard and into 
the extensive garden, down the nicely gravelled 
walks which run, now beneath rows of choice 
pear, peach, and cherry trees, now between rows 
of currant-bushes, and then through beds of 
beautiful flowers. The plot given to the boys 
was at the extremity of the garden. 

‘‘ There, Miss Jessie, this shall be your throne, 
and you shall be our Queen of the May,” said 
Guy, as he lifted the laughing girl on to a rustic 
bench, which stood beneath a grand old cherry- 
tree. | ne 

The boys now set to work on their garden 
bed. Hugh turned up the soil to about the 
depth of four inches. But Guy began to dig 
out the earth to the depth of two feet—throwing 
the dirt over the edge of his lot. 
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‘What on earth are you going to do?” asked 
Hugh, as he saw this strange movement. 

“Tm going to trench my lot,” said Guy. 
“That is, ’m going to turn it all over to the 
depth of two feet.” 

“Pooh! what nonsense! why it will take you 
a week to doit. I mean to get mine done to- 
day. Ishouldn’t wonder if I have some green 
peas up before you get your trenching done,” 
and Hugh laughed heartily at what he called 
Guy’s nonsense. 

“ The hare laughed at the tortoise, you know,” 
quietly observed Guy, “but the tortoise won 
the race.” | 

Quickly moved Hugh’s spade, and his lot soon 
began to look as if it would be turned over in 
quick time; while Guy seemed to make very 
slow progress. With great care, he dug a trench 
two feet wide by two feet deep along the whole 
length of his bed, throwing all the dirt into the 
path. 

Having finished his first trench, he began to 
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dig a second alongside of it. But instead of 
throwing the soil from this trench into the path, 
he shovelled it into his first trench, and there- 
by filled it again. The earth from the third 
trench he threw into the second; and thus until 
he had dug the whole width, when he proposed 
to wheel the soil which he had taken from the 
first trench, and fill up the last one, on the 
opposite side of his lot. This was a heavy task ; 
but when done, he knew his lot would bear twice 
or three times as much as Hugh’s, which was 
merely dug on the surface. 

Before Guy had finished his second trench, 
he was startled by hearing his brother loudly 
yawning, and saying— 

“Oh dear! How tired I am! I guess I'll 
go and look at the bees awhile, and get rested.” 

“ You'd better not, Hugh,” said Guy. “You 
know Uncle Morris said we had better not go 
near their hives, for we might get stung.” 

“Oh, a fig for Uncle Morris!” cried Hugh, 


as he put on his jacket. “I guess he’s afraid 
129 
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we shall take some honey. Any how, I’m go- 
ing to take a look at the bees while I get rested; 
for this digging is precious hard work.” 

“You'd better not go,” replied Guy, as he 
again plied his spade. 

But Hugh would go. In a few moments he 
stood in front of the long row of bee-hives, with 
his ‘hands in his pockets, and watching the bees 
with great interest, as they flew in and out at 
the narrow doors of their curious dwellings. 

When tired of watching them, he turned 
round, and placing his folded hands to his — 
mouth for a speaking-trumpet, he shouted— 

“ Halloo, Guy! Look! Pm right among the 
bees, and they don’t hurt me. Uncle Morris 
was frightened before he was hurt.” 

“You had better not shout until you are out 
of the woods,” cried Guy, still busy with his 
trenches. a: 

Poor Hugh soon felt the force of this homely 
maxim, for at that moment a bee, lighting on 
his hand, gave him a severe sting. 
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“Plague on you!” said Hugh, as he swept 
off the intruder with his other hand. 

Just then another bee lighted behind his eer, 
and gave him another painful sting. Hugh 
cried, “Oh dear!” and madly swept his hand 
across the side of his face. 

But the bees were upon him in good earnest 
now. On his ears, his forehead, hi8 neck, his 
hands, they lighted like hungry mosquitoes, tor- 
menting him with pain, and filling him with 
fright. He stamped, screamed, dashed his head 
and arms wildly about, and though half-blinded 
by his enemies, ran up the garden as fast as Jiis 
legs could carry him. 

Guy would have gone to his rescue, but 
poor little Jessie, seeing Hugh’s plight, and 
hearing his cries, was very much frightened, 
and leaping from her seat, ran up to Guy, 
saying— 

‘Oh dear, dear! the bees, the dreadful bees’! 
They'll sting poor Hugh to death.” 

Happily for Hugh, Uncle Morris was in the 
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upper part of the garden. After sweeping the 
bees from his face with his handkerchief, the 
old gentleman led him into the house, and hav- 
ing applied oil to the stings, to soothe the pain, 
bade him sit quietly in the parlor until the swell- 
ings should go down. 

“T don’t pity you much, young gentleman,” 
said he; “for I warned you, the other day, 
against going near the hives. But you belong to 
that class of boys who seem resolved to have no 
teacher but Mr. Experience. He isa gruff old 
fellow, and always carries an iron rod in a heavy 
hand. If you will go to his school, you mustn’t 
complain when he whips you. He is the stern- 
est of all schoolmasters.” 

By this time Guy and Jessie reached the 
house. The little girl was pale and nervous. 
She clung to her brother as the vine clasps the 
tree, until she reached the parlor. Seeing. her 
mother, who had just done helping Uncle Mor- 
ris apply the oil to Hugh’s swollen face, she ran 
across the room, sprang into her lap, and bury- 
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ing her face in her mother’s bosom, sobbed and 
said— 

“QO mamma, mamma, I’m so frightened. I’m 
afraid those ugly bees have stung poor Hugh so 
that he will die.” 

Mrs. Carlton smiled, and speaking in calm, 
soothing tones, said— 

“Oh no, Jessie; Hugh won’t die. He is 
stung badly, but he will be all right again, 
in a day or two. Don’t frighten yourself, my 
child.” | 

Jessie’s heart grew strong again under her 
mother’s influence ; and peeping at Hugh, with 
a face on which the tears were mixed with 
smiles, she shuddered, and said— | 

‘Oh, those horrid bees! I shall be afraid to 
go into the garden any more.” 

“Tut! tut! you little puss,” said Uncle Mor- 
ris. “You mustn’t call my bees names. If 
that idle brother of yours had kept away from 
their hives they wouldn’t have touched him. 
I half suspect that they knew he was an idler, 
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skulking from his work, and they stung him by 
way of saying, ‘ Dig, dig, and don’t stand here 
wasting your time.’ Wise little bees! I hope 
your brother has got some of their wisdom 
stung into him.” 

Seeing that- Hugh was as comfortable as he 
could be made, Guy turned to his mother, and 
said— 

“Tf you don’t want me, Ma, I'll go back to 
my trenching in the garden.” 

“No, my son, I don’t need you; but haven’t 
you dug enough for this morning? You look 
tired. Perhaps you had better not do any more 
to-day.” 

“Oh, Pm not half tired yet, mother,” said 
Guy laughing. Then turning- to Jessie, he 
added, “I suppose my little May-queen would 
rather not go back with me ?” 

“YT think Pll stay with poor Hugh,” said 
Jessie. 

“ Poor Hugh!s exclaimed Uncle Morris, in 
such a tone, and with such a look of mock sym- 
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pathy, that Jessie, and even Hugh himself, 
could not help laughing. 


Guy now returned to his work; Mrs. Carlton 
left Hugh with his uncle; and Jessie, seating 
herself upon an ottoman, and looking into her 
brother’s face, said— 


“ Poor Hugh !” 
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CHAPTER X. 
JESSIE GAINS A VICTORY. 


THE next morning, after breakfast, Guy went 
to his digging. Hugh stayed in to nurse his 
stung face. Uncle Morris sat reading his paper, 
when Jessie said— 

“ Uncle Morris !” 

“ Well, my child, what is it ?” asked the kind 
old gentleman, looking up from his paper, and 
gazing at the speaker over his big silver-bowed 
spectacles. 

“Tm going to work you a pretty little watch- 
pocket, to hang up near your bed. Won't it be 
nice ?” 

“Very nice; but I thought you were working 
me some slippers.” 

Jessie blushed as she replied, “ Well, so I am, 
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but the thought of the watch-pocket just pop- 
ped into my head. I guess I'll make that first. 
It won’t take long.” 

“Humph! But how about that cushion you 
began, for my chair ?” 

Jessie blushed again, and more deeply than 
before, as she said— | 

“TI laid that aside to begin your slippers, 
Uncle.” 

*¢ And now you mean to lay the slippers aside, 
to begin the watch-pocket, eh? But how about 
that patchwork quilt, which you promised to 
make for my bed ?” 

The blush on Jessie’s cheeks was very deep 
this time, and she held down her head as she 
replied— 

“] put that away when I began the cushion, 
Uncle.” 

“So, then, my little niece has a quilt for my 
bed, a cushion for my chair, and a pair of slip- 
pers for my feet, all begun, but nothing finished. 


And now a new impulse to make a watch-pocket 
13 
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comes over her, and she proposes to begin that 
also. If she goes on in this way, her poor un- 
cle will get neither pocket, nor slippers, nor 
cushion, nor quilt.” 

“ Oh, yes you will, Uncle. I mean to finish 
them all, one of these days.” 

“You mean to finish them! No doubt of 
that. But meaning is one thing, and doing is 
another, my child. Your purposed are good, 
and I love you for them; but my little niece is 
too much like her brother here. She is the 
child of impulse.” 

“Impulse, Uncle Morris? What is impee ?” 

“Impulse is a frolicksome little wizard, that 
goes about stealing good resolutions out of chil- 
dren’s hearts. For instance, you say that the 
thought of makifig. 4 watch-pocket for me just 
popped into your head. It pleased you. You 


felt like doing it. With topping to think of 
the many things you had already for the 
- game reason, you made up your mind to work 


the bag. That was an tmpuise. A very good 
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one in itself, to be sure; but a little sober 
thought would have shown you that it would 
be better to finish the many other things you 
have begun, before you commence another 
task.” 

Mrs. Carlton now entered the room; turning 
to Jessie, she said— 

“T want you to go down to the village for me, 

my dear, ‘and get me two spools of No. 40 cotton, 
at old Margaret’s store. Here is the money.” 


99 


“Yes, ma, I'll go,” said Jessie, rising, taking 
* the money, and stepping towards the door. 

“T want you to go just as quickly as you can,” 
rejoined Mrs. Carlton, “for 1am greatly in want 
of the cotton. You can go and return jn fifteen 
minutes, if you try.” 

“ Well, I'll try, mamma, see if I don’t;” and 
away ran Jessie, out of the house and along the 
path leading to old Dame Margaret’s store. 

But she did not return in fifteen minutes; no, 
nor in half an hour. It was over an hour before 
she came back. Then she bounded into the room, 
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with flushed cheeks and hair all loose about her 
forehead. 

‘Where have you been so long, Jessie?” asked 
her mother, as looking at her watch she added: 
‘You have been nearly an hour longer than was 
necessary. What does it mean, Jessie ?” 

Jessie held down her head, blushed, and said: 

‘As I passed Mr. Sherwood’s cottage, I met 
Walter with his sister Carrie. She asked me to 
step into the garden. She showed me her flower- 
bed, and [helped her to cut and tie up a beauti- 
ful bouquet for her sick aunt. It was such a 
splendid bouquet, mother! and she is such a nice 
girl, and talks so sweetly, that I didn’t think about 
the time.” 

“But did I not wish you to return quickly, 
because I wanted the thread for which I sent 
you?” asked Mrs. C., in a voice which made 
Jessie feel that her mother was displeased. 
Glancing at her, she saw both grief and displeas- 
ure in her face. So she held down her head, 
and, pouting her lips, replied in a husky voice— 
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“Yes, mother, but I forgot.” : 

“ But why did you forget, Jessie? You knew 
how earnestly I wished you not to stop. By 
your delay, you have so hindered me, that it is 
very doubtful if I can get ready. to go out to- 
night, as I intended. I shall be unable to finish 
my sewing, because you did not bring the thread 
for which I sent you.” 

Jessie now saw that she had really caused her 
mother great inconvenience by her thoughtless 
waste of time. She felt sorry, for she was a du- 
tiful child at heart, and said: 

‘“ Carrie urged me to go into her garden, moth- 
er, to look at her flowers. Without thinking of 
the thread, I went in with her, and we were soon 
so engaged that I forgot all you told me about the 
thread. I’m sorry, but I will not do so again.” 

‘Don’t be too positive, Jessie,” said Mrs. Carl- 
ton, calmed by these signs of regret in her child. 

Seating herself at the work-table she added: 

“Say you will ¢ry ; for, you know, you have 


so little self-control, that if I were to send you 
189 
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down street in the afternoon, and Carrie should 
invite you into her garden again, you would most 
likely do as you did this morning.” 

“Why, mother, do you really think I should ?” 
asked Jessie with earnestness. 

“T do,” replied Mrs. ©, firmly. 

© But, mother, what makes you think so ?”’ 

“Because you do not control yourself, my 
child. Yon are all zmpulse. You act just as 
you feel at the moment. You seldom think 
before you det. If you had paused to-day, when 
Carrie invited you into her garden, you would 
have remembered my wishes, and refused. Ido 
not think you zntended to grieve me; but you 
were so thoughtless you let your impulse to fol- 
low Carrie govern you, instead of your duty to 
me. Nearly all your little troubles and your 
chief faults spring from the same cause.” 

Jessie looked thoughtfully a few moments, 
with her eyes turned towards the carpet, and one 
of her feet describing the letter J—the initial of 
her name—upon its surface. She was thinking 
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about herself, and wondering if she was quite so 
thoughtless a Miss as her mother said she was. 
Looking up she said timidly : 
‘Please, mother, tell me when I acted without 
thinking before.” | 
“You did so, my dear, when you met Mr. 
Durfee with his little harmless King Charles’ 
spaniel. Didn’t you come screaming down the 
street to the house, making as much noise as you 
might be expected to make, if a savage wolf 
were at your heels?” a“ 
“But it was fright, mother, which made me 
scream so, and not thoughtlessness,” said Jessie. 
“T do not say you were not frightened, Jessie, 
but if you had not been thoughtless you would 
not have been frightened. If, when you first 
saw the poor little dog, and the impulse of fear 
came over you, you had reflected that the dog 
was not large enough to harm you; that it was 
quietly trotting along at its master’s feet; that 
it was most likely more playful than spiteful, 
you would have controlled your impulse and 
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passed it without a shiver. Instead of doing so, 
you gave way to your impulse, and it made you 
act like a very silly little girl.” 

“ But I could not help feeling afraid, mother. 
Really, I could not,” retorted Jessie. 

‘Perhaps you could not have prevented the 
first feeling of fear which the sight of the dog 

.caused you; but you could have controlled it, 
if you had not yielded to it without thinking. 
A. very little thought would have taught you 
that the harmless little dog was more likely to 
dread than hurt you.” 

“T see now, mother, that I did act silly in 
that case. I will think, and so control myself 
next time I meet such a curly-headed little fel- 
low. But you said nearly all my faults spring 
from this want of self-control. Will you please 
tell me of something else ?”’ 

“'W atch-pocket, slippers, and quilt!” said Un- 
cle Morris, with an arch look and a quiet laugh 
at his little niece, which she well understood. 

“Oh, Uncle Morris! It is too bad to throw 
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those things at me so, now that I am in trou- 
ble.” 

“Not too bad, my dear Jessie. The little 
wizard that sent you from quilt to slippers, from 
slippers to cushion, and from cushion to watch- 
case, also sent you to Carrie’s garden this morn- 
ing. Do you remember his name ?” 

“Impulse, Uncle.” 

“Yes Impulse is his name, and like fire on 
water, the little fellow is a capital servant, but 
a terrible bad master. You must learn to tame 
him with the bit of self-control.” | 

Uncle Morris resumed his reading. Mrs. Carl- 
ton said, “Now, Jessie, take this work into the 
front chamber and finish it. When it is done, 
you may amuse yourself as you please until 
dinner-time.” 

Jessie took her work with her neat little work- 
box into the front chamber. It was a large pleas- 
ant room with a bay-window in it that opened on’ 
toa balcony. Jessie took up her work, put on : 
her thimble, and threaded her needle. She was 
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about to set the first stitch, when a bright sun- 
beam darted in at the window, and spread itself . 
over the floor, looking as beautiful as the wing 
of an angel. ‘“ How pretty!” exclaimed Jessie. 
“ T will open the window, and let in more.” 

Stepping to the window, she threw it open. 
In doing this, she glanced across the balcony, 
and saw, on the ground beneath, a number of 
birds hopping around in search of a stray 
crumb, or an unlucky worm. Jessie loved 
birds. So she crept softly out on to the bal- 
cony, and, seating herself on a chair, watched 
the birds with deep attention. In a little while, 
she said to herself : 

“‘T will go and get some crumbs for the beau- 
tiful creatures.” 

Away she went, down stairs, and into the 
kitchen. ‘ Mary,” said she to the servant; 
“ Mary, please give me some bread.” 

“Some bread, is it, you want?” replied Mary, 
looking with surprise at Jessie ; “and gure, its 
not hungry ye are, already, Miss ?” 


—- 
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“No, I am not hungry, Mary; I want it to 
give the birds,” said Jessie. | 

“The birds, is it? the swate crathurs. An’ 
sure I’ll be afther getting you a piece for them,” 
replied the girl, as she went to the cupboard. 

Jessie took the bread and ran to the door, 
crumbling it as she went, that she might scatter 
it on the ground for the birds to pick up. But 
when she looked out, the birds were gone. 
“Oh dear,” said she, peevishly; “the little 
beauties are gone. I wonder where they 
are ?”” | 

Stepping outside, she soon saw them perched 
on the branches of a tree, a short distance off. 
She went near the tree, and casting some 
crumbs on the ground, said, “ Pretty birds! 
pretty birds! here are some crumbs for you. 
Come and eat them.” 

But the birds only said, ‘ tee-wit, tee-wit,” 
and flew to another tree. Jessie followed them, 
and scattered more crumbs. But the birds did 


not appear to understand her, for they flew 
lf 
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farther and farther away, every time she tried 
to coax them to taste her crumbs. 

At length, Jessie had cast away her last 
erumb. She then said to herself, “I will hide 
away among the shrubs. Perhaps, if they 
can’t see me, they will come down and get my 
crumbs. If they don’t, I shall think they are 
very foolish birds.” 

With this purpose, Jessie crept behind a clus- 
ter of young pines, which stood near her. Seat- 
ing herself on the grass, she peeped through 
the branches to watch the movements of the 
birds. 

She waited long and patiently, but not in 
vain; for the birds did descend at last. They 
had a fine feast on the crumbs. Jessie felt 
pleased. She laughed, and said, “ Beautiful 
birds! how happy they are!” She had hardly 
uttered this remark, however, before a shadow 
fell on her young heart, as the thought of her 
_ sewing came over her. 

‘Qh, dear me,” she cried, as she rose from 
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her seat on the grass; ‘“ what will my mother 
say, if she finds my sewing unfinished? And 
what will my mother say when she learns how 
I have wasted my time? I will make haste 
back, and see if I can make up for lost time.” 

Homeward ran Jessie, with feet swift as 
the gazelle’s, but with a heart ill at ease. On 
reaching the door, she found Uncle Morris in 
the act of opening it. The old gentleman 
looked at Jessie through his large-rimmed spec- 
tacles, with something of severity in his looks. 
“Why, Jessie!” he exclaimed, “is that you? 
I thought you were in the front chamber finish- 
ing the night-gown your mother gave you to do 
for the widow’s sick little girlk Where have 
you been ?” | 

Jessie held down her head, blushing deeply. 
The old gentleman renewed his inquiries, and 
asked. with some sternness in his voice: 

“ Jessie, where have you been ?” 

“ Watching the birds, Uncle Morris.” 

“ Have you finished your sewing ?” 
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“No, Uncle.” 

“ How much have you done to it?” 

“ Nothing, Uncle.” 

“Well, well! You are an idle child, Jessie, 
I must say. You are disobedient, too.” 

“I didn’t mean to be idle, Uncle, really I 
didn’t,” interposed Jessie beseechingly. And 
then she frankly related the facts which I have 
just described. 

“This is another proof of your want of self- 
control,” said Uncle Morris. ‘“ You obeyed 
your impulse again, without stopping to think 
of your duty, just as you did this morning when 
you stopped with Carrie Sherwood instead of 
obeying your mother’s wishes. Then, your im- 
pulse was a desire to enjoy Carrie’s society. 
This time, it was curiosity to see how the birds 
would act. I fear you will never learn to con- 
trol yourself.” 

“Yes, Uncle, I will,” replied Jessie with 
tears. ‘ At least, I will gry. I feel ashamed 
of myself for not thinking of my sewing, when 
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I felt so curious about the birds. But 1 will try 
to think hereafter ; really, I will.” 

“You must do it, Jessie; indeed, you must,” 
said the old gentleman, leading the penitent 
child into her room, and seating himself. “If 
you don’t control your ¢mpulses soon, they will 
inake you their slave, and you will be very un- 
happy. They may lead you into very serious 
difficulties.” 

“Do you think so, Uncle?” ° 

“TI do, indeed, my dear child. Has not your 
curiosity led you, this morning, to neglect your 
mother’s wishes? Is not that dzsobedience, and 
therefore sin? Oh, my child, you must learn 
the art of se{f-control. You must acquire it 
soon, too; or it will be too late. Old people, 
like me, find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
conquer the habits of a long life. I have heard 
of an old couple, who lost a delightful home, 
because they would indulge an impulse of idle 
curiosity, as you have done to-day.” 


‘Do tell me about them, Uncle ?” 
| 149 
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“T will,” said Uncle Morris, as he adjusted 
his spectacles, and cleared his voice with an 
ahem or two, “I will, Jessie; and I hope the 
the story will do you good. It is about an old 
couple who were very poor, and very discon- 
tented. They were also very peevish and very 
fretful. The old man would often say, ‘ It’s too 
bad. All this trouble and sorrow came upon us 
through that good-for-nothing Adam and Eve. | 
If J-had been Adam, J would never have al- 
lowed a woman like Eve to lead me into such a 
scrape.’ : 

“ A rich lady, living near, thought she would 
teach this old couple a lesson. She sent her 
carriage after them one day, and had them 
- driven to her mansion. She received them 
very kindly, and said— 

“¢T have fitted up two rooms for you. You 
shall have every thing needful for your com- 
fort; but the first time you disobey my wishes, 
you shall go back to your cottage, and to poverty.’ 

“¢Thank you! Thank you kindly, ma’am,’ 
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responded the old man. ‘ Never fear our doing 
any thing against your wishes, ma’am,’ added 
the old woman. 

“< Very well,’ said the lady, ‘then you will 
find a home here for life.’ 

“Every thing necessary for their comfort was 
provided, and all went on well for some time. 
There was one thing, however, that somewhat 
puzzled them. 

“For several days there was placed on the 
dinner-table a covered dish, which they were 
desired not to touch. 

““« My lady desires me to say that every dish 
is at your service except that one,’ said the ser- 
vant. 

“On one sad day, having nearly finished their 
hearty repast, the curiosity of the old woman 
was greatly excited as to the contents of the for- 
bidden dish. She said to her husband, ‘ What 
can it be?” 

‘¢¢ Never mind,’ said the old man, ‘ we have 
got a capital dinner without it.’ 
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“<The lady might as well have let us taste 
every dish,’ added the old woman. 

““< Why, yes! she might as well have done it 
handsomely,’ rejoined the husband. 

‘“‘<'There can be no harm in looking,’ contin- 
ued the old woman. ‘The lady will never be 
any wiser for that.’ 

‘The old man was silent, agd silence serves 
to give consent. He was almost as curious as 
his wife about the strange dish. The tempta- 
tion was strong, and the longer it was parleyed 
with, the more irresistible it became. 

“¢She’ll never know we have looked,’ re- 
peated the old woman, as she gently took hold 
of the cover, and very cautiously raised it on 
one side, and stooped down to peep under. 
‘Oh! oh! Joh! exclaimed the terrified old 
woman, as she started back, and upset the dish- 
cover on the floor. 

“ Out gumped aw mouse ! 

‘The uproar aroused the lady of the house, 
who, suspecting what was the matter, was 
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quickly at the door. ‘What! said she, ‘is 
this the return for my kindness? You, who 
were so ready to blame Adam and Eve for eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit, could you not obey my 
trifling request? You have now forfeited the 
privileges I conferred upon you, and must 
therefore leave my house immediately, and 
_ return to your mud cottage. Never blame 
poor Adam and Eve again, for what you evi- 
dently would have done had you been in their 
place.’ ” | : 

Jessie laughed at this story, and said, “ What 
foolish old folks they were! They deserved to 
lose their good fare.” 

“So they did, Jessie; but don’t forget that 
you are in a fair way to grow up as foolish as 
they. They followed their cmpulses, and were 
ruined. You follow yours, and if you don’t 
learn to control them, they may one day ruin 
you; but I must leave you now, hoping that 
you will quickly finish your work.” 

Jessie went on with her sewing in good earn- 
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est for several minutes. There was a smile play- 
ing about her lips, and after a little while she 
paused, laid her work on her lap, and broke out 
into a merry ha, ha, ha! 

Jessie was thinking how queer the old couple 
must have looked when the mouse jumped out 
of the dish. How could she help laughing ? 

But she soon resumed her sewing. The smile 
lett her face, and she began to look grave, while 
her needle kept up its rapid stitch, stitch, stitch. 
She was now thinking of herself and of her folly 
in yielding to her impulse, instead of obeying 
the laws of duty. 

While she sat in this sober mood, the sound 
of a finely-toned hand-organ came pealing in at 
the window. Jessie loved music, and the in- 
stant she heard the sound of the well-known air 
of “ Jeannette and Jeannot,” which the organist 
was playing, she dropped her work, and sprang 
from her seat, for the purpose of peeping out at 
the window. For the moment, her impulse 
governed her. But before she was fairly on 
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her feet, a voice spoke softly within her heart, 
and said— — 

“ Jessie, is it rightto neglect your work again?” 

This question, which came from her con- 
science, reminded her of her promise to con- 
trol herself. “No,” said she, speaking to her- 
self, “it is not right, and I will not go to the 
window !” | 

Sinking back in her chair, she took up her 
sewing again. Stitch, stitch, stitch, went her 
bright little needle, as it passed swiftly along 
the seam, while a stream of joy flowed through 
her heart, as the consciousness of having gained 
a victory over herself passed over her. 

But the battle was not ended. Old and bad 
habits are stubborn things. They cannot be 
broken up in a moment. Jessie’s impulse had 
been indulged too long and too often to submit 
without a struggle. Hence, she had not sewed 
many moments, before the music, which now 
filled the room with pleasing sounds, began to 
act like a charm upon her. 
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“That zs a pretty tune,” she said, and the 
speed of her needle slackened as she listened 
with closer attention. Very soon the work. 
dropped on her lap; when the organ changed 
its tune and began to peal off a rapid march, 
the little girl could scarcely control herself. 

“JT will just peep at him a moment,” she said, 
as she rose from her chair. 


“You ought to finish your sewing,” 


replied 
her conscience. 

“Well, I will after I have looked once,—just 
once ; only to see what sort of a man is playing 
that nice organ.” 

“ But you ought not to waste any more time 
to-day,” rejoined her conscience, with a twinge 
that made her heart tingle. 

Jessie paused. She remembered her promise, 
her morning’s fault, and her duty. The images 
of her mother and uncle stood before her mind, 
Their lessons also came up fresh in her memory ; 
and her conscience triumphed. °Planting her 
foot firmly on the floor, she said—— 
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“T won’t go to the window. I will finish my 
sewing. I will not be the slave of my impulses 
any longer!” 

This was nobly said. Jessie now went back 
to her chair without the least reluctance. Her 
impulse had felt the power of her will, and was 
silent. She had fairly won the battle and was 
happy. The organ continued to roll off its 
melodies, but she did not stir. Her bright 
needle kept up its quick stitch, stitch, stitch ; 
and Jessie hummed the tune on her lips which 
the organ-player was grinding from his instru- 
ment outside. 

So diligently did Jessie sew, that her task 
was finished just as her mother entered the 
room. 

“ Have you done your work, Jessie?” said 
Mrs. Carlton. 

“Yes, mother, I have just finished it,” replied 
Jessie, holding up her work in both hands, for 
her mother’s, inspection. 


“Tt is very well done, my child. I am glad 
15 
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you controlled yourself sufficiently to persevere 
‘with it until it was finished.” 

Jessie blushed, looked at her mother, and 
was silent. Mrs. Carlton was puzzled. She 
soon saw, however, that there was a mystery in 
the matter, and she said— 

‘What do these significant looks mean ?” 

“Q mother,” replied Jessie, “don’t praise 
me; for I don’t deserve praise.” She then went 
on to state the affair of the birds, the counsels 
of her uncle, with the story of the mouse in the 
dish, and of her victory over the musical temp- 
tation. When she concluded, her mother kissed 
her with great tenderness, and said— 

“Courage, my daughter. You have won a 
great victory. You have begun to control your- 
self. Keep trying, and your victory will soon 
be complete. When you feel an impulse, train 
yourself to pause and thank. Ask what is right 
and proper to be done; and then do what ap- 
pears to be duty, and you will be the servant of 
your impulses no longer.” 
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Jessie thanked her mother, and promised to 
be guided by her counsels. Just at that mo- 
ment the door-bell rang. ‘Jessie started to go to 
the door, but as quickly paused and looked to- 
wards her mother, who, quietly siniling, said— 

“ Let Mary go to the door, Jessie.” 

This was another victory over her impulse ; 
for it had long been her habit to fly to the door, 
whenever the bell rung; and not a few times 
had she almost knocked the hired girl down in 
the hall, in her impulsive haste to know who was 
at the door. But nowshe restrained herself, and 
let Mary, the housemaid, proceed undisturbed 
to open it. 

Mary soon returned to the chamber. Look- 
ing in, with her hand on the handle of the half- 
opened door, she said— 

‘Miss Carrie Sherwood is below, ma’am. 
She is afther knowin’ if ye’ll let Jessie go down 
strate with her.” | 

Jessie started again. Her impulse moved 
her to fly out to Carrie. But her sense of pro- 
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priety held her back; seating herself, she looked 
towards her mother in silence. 

“Do you wish to go with Carrie, my dear ?” 
inquired her mother. 

“Tf you please, mother, I should.” 

“Go, then, Jessie; but be back to dinner. 
You will have just half an hour.” 

‘Thank you, mother. I will be sure to be 
back.” 

Jessie was soon at the door, where she found 
her friend Carrie, with a companion. Joining 
arms, the three left the house, and proceeded 
down the street. 

As they were walking, they met a little curly 
spaniel trotting quietly along, a little in advance 
of his master, who was coming towards the girls. 
The tiny fellow came close to Jessie’s feet. Her 
_ fear of dogs caused her to start slightly, but the 
thought of what her mother had said abont the 
harmlessness of such a little creature, kept her 
_ from showing any symptoms of fear. Thus, by 
thinking, she controlled her impulse, and did not 
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repeat her former folly of running away from a 
King Charles’ spaniel. 

After Carrie Sherwood had done the Sncun 
for which she had been sent down the street, 
her companion proposed to prolong the walk to 
the village-green. But Jessie objected. “It 
lacks only five minutes of the time for me to 
be at home,” she said, “and I must go back 
directly.” : 

“ Never mind that,” replied Carrie. “It is 
very pleasant on the green. Come, let us go, 
Jessie; it won’t take long. Come, do go.” 

“ No, Carrie, I can’t. I must go home now. 
I promised my mother not to stay, and I won’t. 
Good-by.” 

Jessie ran swiftly home, feeling very happy 
at the thought of having put a bridle on her 
impulse thrice in one morning. On entering the © 
house, she met Uncle Morris in the hall. Run- 
ning to him, she bounded into his open arms, 
and after giving him a hearty kiss, said— 


“ Uncle Morris, I have controlled myself three 
15° 
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times since I saw you this morning. That little 
wizard isn’t going to rule over me any longer.” 

‘ Bravely said, my little puss; but you will 
have to look sharp if that little wizard don’t 
catch you napping. He is as spry as a kitten 
in his movements, and will send you off from 
the track of your good resolutions before you 
know it, if you don’t watch him as closely as 
the old hen out in the yard does her chickens.” 

‘Tl be sharper than he, see if I don’t, 
Uncle.” | 

“Very good. If that is your purpose, I sup- 
pose I may expect to get my quilt in a few 
weeks, eh ?” | 

* Your guilt, Uncle! what has that to do 
with my beating the little wizard ?”’ 

“Every thing, my child,” said Uncle Morris 
gravely. “Did he not drive you from the quilt 
to the cushion, and from that to the slippers ? 
Now to fairly beat him, in turn, you must. go 
back to the quilt, and stick to it until it is done. 
Then take up the cushion, and the other things. 
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When you get through all of them to the watch- 
pocket, I shall think yon deserve to be crowned 
conqueror indeed. What do you say to that ?” 
Jessie sighed at the thought of going back 
to her neglected tasks. But after a moment’s 
pause, she looked up into her uncle’s face, and 
laughing, said— 
“Tl try.” 
“That's fine, my little puss! But let us 
hasten in to dinner, lest our pudding should 
get cold.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Guy Gives JEssig A LESSON. 


White Jessie was winning her victories, Un- 
cle Morris was busy in the garden. Having 
ended his tasks he went to Guy, and said— 

“ Well, Guy, how do you get along with your 
gardening ?” 

‘“ First rate, Uncle, only my hands are begin- 
ning to blister. Using the spade is new busi- 
ness to me.” 

“You had better rest, if your hands are get- 
ing sore. Make haste slowly is a good maxim 
for you, just now. Should you overdo to-day, 
you may be unable to work again for several 
days.” 

“T think you are right, Uncle; though, when 
I begin a thing I very much dislike giving it 
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up until it is done. But since this is new work 
for me, I guess [’ll rest from it until to-morrow 
morning.” , 

“That’s prudent, Guy. But how came you 
to think of trenching your lot ?” 

“I found an old book in the library about 
gardening, which said that if one wanted a 
really good garden, that would grow any thing 
the climate would allow of, he had better trench 
it, and so turn the soil all over, to the depth of 
two feet. I like to be thorough in what I do, so 
I thought I would trench mine.” 

‘You are right in that, Guy; and although 
most gardeners would be satisfied with turning 
over the soil twelve inches down, yet I have no 
doubt your old book has the right of it. Noth- 
ing like stirring the soil a good way down, 
especially when, as in this garden, the pale 
very deep.” 

Guy carefully scraped the dirt from his boots 
_on the top of his spade, and then wiped them 
‘ clean on the grass. He then unhung his jacket 
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from the limb of a tree, on which it had been 
hanging, and throwing it over his arm, took his 
spade, and having carried it to its place in the 
tool-house, went to his room, washed himself, 
brushéd his clothes nicely, and by dinner-time 
was as fresh and trim as a schoolboy on Mon- 
day morning. | : 

After dinner he took his Rollin into the par- 
lor, that he might be company for Hugh, who, 
with his head and-neck bound up in wet wrap- 
pings, was as restless as a young bear chained 
to a post. | 

Jessie also brought her patchwork quilt into 
the parlor, and after telling Guy the substance 
of her morning’s trials and victories, and of her 
purpose to finish the quilt, and to belong to the 
“ never-give-up” company, sat on her cricket, 
and stitched away as busily as a little bee. As 
for Hugh he groaned and grumbled about the 
bees, while Guy read of the deeds, the virtues, 
and vices of the men of the olden time. 

Poor little Jessie was‘full of her new purpose 
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to finish the quilt, when she sat down. But 
after sewing a few squares, her fingers became 
weary of the needle. Dropping her work upon 
the floor, she walked to the window, and stood 
with her plump cheek pressed against the glass, 


looking out on the beautiful sunshine, and on. | 


the. distant fields, now clothed in their bright 
costume of spring. 

«“T should like a ramble this afternoon,” said 
she to herself. ‘ What’s the use of staying in- 
doors, like prisoners, such a fine day as this?” 

Then she breathed on the glass, and made all 
manner of figures with her finger in the vapor 
which covered it. Growing tired of this, she 
looked round at the boys. Hugh was asleep, 
and Guy was buried in his book. Jessie sighed, 
and went back to her cricket, but could not 
make up her mind to do any more on her quilt. 
At length, after yawning herself into ill-humor, 
she rose up, and going to Guy, touched his arm. 

“What is it, Jessie?” asked he, though with- 
out raising his eyes from his book. 
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“Please, Guy, won’t you walk out with me a 
little while ?” 

“ Not yet, Jessie. I'll go with you by and by.” 

“T don’t want to go by and by: I want tc 
go now,” replied Jessie, with a little petulance 
. both in her tone and manner. . 

Guy raised his eyes from his book, and look- 
ing at his sister, said, in a grave tone— 

“ Jessie, I thought you had joined the ‘never- 
give-up’ company; and was going to finish your 
quilt right away, eh ?” 

“So Iam, but I want to walk out now.” 

. How much have you done to the quilt since 
dinner ?” 

“ Three squares.” : 

‘Three squares! What a mighty task, Jes- 
sie. Let me see it.” 

Jessie took her patchwork to her brother. It 
was about as large as the big family Bible. 

‘Show me what you have sewed since din- 


ner.” 


Jessie showed him the three tiny squares she. 
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If I choose to send a toad on a trip into the air, 
I shall do it without asking anybody’s leave.” 

‘“ And I cannot make a playmate of a boy 
who is cruel to animals, for I have often heard 
‘my father say, that a cruel boy is never a 
safe companion,” rejoined Guy, speaking very 
calmly. : | 

“ Dick isn’t a cruel boy,” said Walter; “the 
only thing he does in that line is to send the 
toads flying into the air. Come, Guy, don’t be 
so hard on him. [Pm sure you will like him 
when you know him better.” 

Now it happened that Dick was really anxious 
to be on good terms with the Carltons, so he 
kept his anger down, and limping up to the 
‘boys, offered one hand to Hugh, and the other 
to Guy, saying— | 

“ Walter is right. I am not cruel, only I like 
fun ; and those toads do sprawl so, when they 
go up into the air, that I can’t help sending 
them up for the fun of the thing. Give us 
your hand, Guy Carlton, and let us be friends.” 
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Guy took the boy’s hand, for he thought that 
Dick was perhaps more thoughtless than cruel, 
so he smiled, and said— 

“Yes, let us be friends; but let me remind 
you, that what is sport to you is pain and death 
to the poor toads.” 

“ Let the toads go to Davy Jones’s locker, as 
old Joe Timbertoe would say,” shouted Walter ; 
“but let us have a good game of base-ball.” 

“ Agreed!” cried Dick. | 

“I’m willing,” said Hugh. 

“ That will suit me,” added Guy, who was as 
ready to play in play hours, as he was to work 
in working hours. _ 

The boys then proceeded to a field near the 
school-house, which stood at the head of a lane’ 
leading from the Four Corners, and were soon 
earnestly engaged in healthy and cheerful sport. 
Dick’s toe, which was not very badly hurt, was 
soon forgotten, in the excitement of the game. 

When the old bell on the tower of the village 
church chimed the hour of noon, Dick shouted : 
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“Game’s up! Dinner will soon be ready. 
Let us go and eat it, boys.” ; 

““T go for that,” replied Walter; ‘ but let us 
meet again at two o’clock.” 

“ T agree to that,” said Hugh. 

“You'll meet with us, too, won’t you, Guy ?” 
asked Walter. 

“ Can’t say,” replied Guy; “I’ve got a book 
in hand which I want to finish to-day. Guess I 
must be excused.” 

“ Let the book go to Bath,” said Dick; ‘ what’s 
the use of poring over a book all the time? 
Don’t you know the proverb, Guy, ‘ All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy ?”” 

“ That’s true,” replied Guy; “but it is also 
true that all play and no work makes Jack a 
lazy, ignorant, good-for-nothing boy, and that’s 
not the sort of boy I want to be.” 

“Well, just as you please,” said Dick a little 
grufiy. “I’m for having a good time while I 
ean. So, here’s off for dinner, and then for 
_ more sport at two o’clock.” 
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The boys now started for their homes. Dick, 
Walter, and Hugh walked abreast, with their 
arms over each other’s shoulders, rattling off 
_ small talk at a great rate. Seeing that his pres- 
ence was not very desirable to his companions, 
Guy walked ahead in a thoughtful mood of 
mind. The others lagged behind, so that when 
Guy arrived at the turn of the road leading to 
his own home, he found himself several rods in 
advance of the rest. Turning round, he shouted : 

“Come, Hugh, hurry up!” 

“Tl be along soon. Don’t wait for me, 


’ replied Hugh, who was in close conver- 


Guy,’ 
sation with his playmates. 

Guy walked on without saying a word, and 
having reached his chamber, busied himself 
with his book. 

Just as Guy left his companions, Dick Dun- 
can was’ proposing a piece of mischief, which 
had popped into his frivolous brain. Pointing 
to a pedler’s wagon, which stood near a black- 
smith’s shop, he said— 
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*“ Look, boys, there’s a chance for some fun! 
You see the pedler’s horse is in old Hardfist’s 
shop. S’pose we run his wagon down the hill, 
and push it into the woods. Won’t he be 
frightened when he comes back from dinner, 
and finds it gone! He’ll think it’s stolen, and 
will put on a face as long as his boot, and as 

white as my sister’s pocket-handkerchief. What 
do you say, boys; shall we try it ?”’ 

“T will if Hugh will,” said Walter. “It 
makes me laugh only to think what a queer 
face that pedler will wear when he misses his 
wagon. Won’t he look blank! Ha! ha! What 
do you say, Hugh; will you help us run it 
down hill ?” : 

“Tf I thought we shouldn’t get caught at it, 
I'd like the fun,” said Hugh. 

“Caught at it!” exclaimed Dick. “ Who’ll 
catch us, I'd like to know. Old Hardfist is busy 
enough over his dinner. The pedler is at the 
village, thinking how nicely he’ll shave them all 


with his wooden nutmegs, and painted clocks, 
| 8 
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that won’t go only when they’re carried. There’s 
no house in sight, and it being dinner-time, no- 
body’s about. Come, let’s go to work!” 

Without waiting for an answer, Dick stepped 
up to the wagon, and taking up the thills, 
shouted— 

“Creep under, Walter! Crawl in, Hugh! 
I'll be the leader !” 

The boys obeyed, and the next moment all 
three of them were between the thills, ready for 
a start. 

“ Are you ready?” asked Dick. 

“All ready !” said the others. 

‘Pull away, then! That’s it, boys. Huzza! 
Off she goes!” shouted Dick. 

“Hush!” said Hugh. “If we make too 
much noise, old Hardfist will hear us down at 
his cottage.” 

“T don’t care a fig for old Hardfist,” cried 
Dick; “but hold back now, boys! We begin to 
go down hill. Hold back,—back, I say! The 
old thing’ll run us down, if we don’t hold back. 
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Steady! steady! Hold hard! There ! now let 
us run, we're almost at the foot of the hill.” 

Up to this point the boys had had to exert 
their utmost strength to keep the wagon from 
crowding them into a run; but having passed 
the steepest part of the hill, Dick felt that they 
could safely run it to the foot. On they rushed, 
therefore, at their highest rate of speed, until, 
having reached the level ground, the wagon 
almost lost its momentum. Then Dick gave 
another word of command: 

“ Round with her, boys! Let’s run her up to 
the bars yonder!” 

The wagon was drawn round, age over a shal- 
low trench which ran along the side of the 
road. Just as the end of the thills touched the 
bars, Dick shouted— 

“Whoa !” 

‘Whoa it is!” cried Walter. 

“Yer a fine team of wild colts, ain’t yer!” 
said a tall raw-boned man, dressed in an old 


blue coat and dirty white hat, much the worse 
ge 
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for wear and rough usage, and holding a heavy 
horsewhip in his hand, as he stood beside the 
boys, suddenly as a ghost was said to rise up in 
the olden times. 

“Nabbed !” cried Dick, looking doggedly at 
the man. 

‘Oh dear, don’t whip me!” said Walter, 
turning very pale. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault!” aac Hugh, trem- 
bling with fright. 

The boys were fairly caught, and pretty thor- 
oughly frightened at this apparition of the ped- 
ler. In supposing him to be at the village, Dick 
had reckoned without his host. The fact is, 
that cute Yankee had not seen fit to leave his 
precious wagon in the highway without a guar- 
dian, but had quietly stretched himself between 
his boxes in the bottom of the wagon, that he 
might both watch his goods and rest himself 
while the blacksmith was gone to dinner. As 
the wagon was covered at the top, and shut up 
behind with a folding-door, the boys had neither 
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seen nor suspected his presence. He, however, 
had heard their talk, and being something of a 
practical joker had kept still until the wagon 
reached the foot of the hill. He had then 
quietly opened the door at the end of his wagon, 
and stepped out just as the boys stopped in front 
of the bars leading into the woods. 

Dick’s first movement, after getting over his 
first fright, was to spring over the bars. The 
quick eye of the Yankee caught the motion, and 
raising his heavy whip, he said— 

‘No, yer don’t do that, my colt. If yer dare 
to move, I'll cut yer jacket into flinders.” 

Dick looked at the pedler’s twinkling eyes, 
and, though he saw fun in them, he dared not 
provoke the anger which also sparkled there. 
So he stood still and silent, as did the other 
boys within the thills. | 

“Fine time yer had a racin’ down the hill, 
haven’t ye, yer wild colts? I wonder whose 
face looks the queerest now—the pedler’s or 
yourn ?” 
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“We didn’t mean to do any hurt,” said 
Dick. | 

““S’pose not,” said the pedler; “no hurt to 
run off a wagon, that yer might steal a poor 
man’s goods, I s’pose. I guess you'll find steal- 
in’ a wagon full of choice goods isn’t less than 
a state-prison offence afore I get through with 


99 


yer. | 
“If you please, Sir, we didn’t think of rob- 


bing your wagon,” said Walter, alarmed at this 
grave view of the question. “We only run it 
off for fun.” . 

‘‘ Perhaps yer may persuade a jury to believe 
that, and perhaps yer mayn’t, Mister Wild Colt,” 
rejoined the pedler. 

“Oh, Sir, Walter tells the truth, indeed he 
does,’ said Hugh, his eyes filling with tears. 
“We are not thieves, Sir; we are respectable 
boys.” 

“« feespectable boys, eh? Stealin’ a wagon is 
purty respectable bus’ness. I calcalate yer a 
set of runaway jail-birds. Respectable, indeed ! 
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Whoever heard of respectable boys goin’ about 
stealin’ wagons ?” 

“ Well, what are you going to do with us?” 
asked Dick doggedly. 

“ Goin’ to do with yer? Wall, I guess the 
first thing’1l be to make yer haul this wagon up 
the hill, Yer brought it down for yer own 
pleasure, an’ yer shall take it up for mine. So, 
lift up the thills, and back the wagon into the 
road.” 

Crack went the pedler’s great whip over the 
heads of the boys. Seeing no hope of escaping 
him, they thought it best to obey. The wagon 
was backed into the road. 

“Now, haw to! haw to!” shouted the pedler. 
“Soah! Steady! Now pull away, my wild colts!” 

And pull they did, looking sullen enough to 
frighten a whole family of crows from a corn- 
field. It was hard work, but they toiled slowly 
on until, after much pufiing, blowing, and sweat- 
ing, they dragged the wagon to its former stand 
in front of the blacksmith’s shop. 
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“ Whose face is blank now, yer wild colts ? 
Yer thought the pedler would look queer when 
he missed his wagon. How do yer think he 
looks now that he’s found it ?” 

This was said with a grin, which showed how 
much the pedler enjoyed the fun of turning the 
practical joke which the boys meant to play off 
on him upon themselves. After indulging his 
quiet laugh a few moments, the pedler spoke 
again, and said— 

“YT guess [ll let yer off with the sweat yer 
‘had a haulin’ that wagon up hill. The next 
time yer try to play a joke on a pedler, I advise 
yer to see whether he’s in his wagon or not, 
though it’s my opinion yer had better not try 
it again on anybody, for; as the proverb reads, 
‘It is as sport to a fool to do mischief.’ ” 

Tired and crestfallen, the boys sneaked away 
from the pedler’s presence. Hugh parted from 
the others at the corner, and was hurrying 
away, when Dick shouted— 

“ Halloo, Hugh !” 
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“What is it, Dick?’ asked Hugh, turning 
round. | 

*“‘ Don’t forget two o’clock !” 

“Tl come if I can,” said Hugh; and then 
starting off at a quick run, he hurried home. 

“‘ How tired you look!” said Guy to him, as 
he entered the chamber where Guy had spent 
the last half hour reading. “ What made you 
stop so long ?” 

Hugh threw himself into a chair, wiped -the 
big sweat-drops from his heated brow, and then, 
in as few words as possible, told his brother of 
his adventure with the pedler. 

Guy tried to look grave, for he was a great 
enemy to such practical jokes as Dick had per- 
suaded his brother and Walter to play off on 
the pedler. But the picture Hugh drew of 
their fright, and their toiling up hill with the 
wagon, was so comical that he could not help 
laughing. 

“Served you right. Ha! ha! ha! You 
were like the man who dug a pit for another, 
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and fell into it himself. And it’s most always 
so, Hugh. A hoy’s mischief returns upon his 
own head,—but there’s the dinner-bell. Let’s 
go down stairs.” 

“Don’t tell Uncle Morris, Guy, will you ?” 
whispered Hugh, as he and his brother de- 
scended the stairs. 

“Tm no tell-tale,” replied Guy ; and then the 
brothers entered the dining-room together. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Fon tTHat pipn’t Pay. 


Arter dinner the boys went back to their 
‘chamber. Guy took up his book, and was set- 
tling down at his table to read, when Hugh 
turned to him, and said— 

“The boys are going to meet at the Four 
Corners at two, Guy. Will you join them ?” 

“Guess not!’ said Guy, as he sought the 
place of his last reading. 

“Why not? It’s a fine afternoon, and we 
shall have a grand time: Guess you had better 
go, Guy,” said Hugh, in his most coaxing tone 
of voice. — . 

“Can’t do it, Hugh. I’ve hardly opened my 
Rollin since we left the city. I must go to 


work steadily upon it now until I finish it.” 
9 
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“Finish Rollin, indeed? Why, I never ex- 
pect to read those great volumes through. I 
began when you did, but if I don’t get sick 
until I finish them, I shall be a healthy boy for 
a long, long time to come,” said Hugh, yawning 
at the bare idea of reading the whole of so large 
a work. | 

“ That’s just like you,” replied Guy. “ You 
never finish any thing. You start quick and 
stop quick. I believe in holding on, and in 
finishing whatever I undertake. Perseverance, 
as our writing-copy says, conquers all things; 
and, as I heard Uncle Morris say yesterday— 


‘Water falling day by day, 
Wears the hardest rock away.’ ’’ 


“Well, I dare say you are right, Guy. You 
always are. But the fact is, I can’t persevere. 
It isn’t in me. I get tired of a thing almost as 
soon as I get well hold of it.” 

“Which means that you are too lazy to at- 
tack a difficulty when it arises, young gentle- 
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Guy laughed, and said, “ You are very mu- 
sical. Been to a concert in dreamland, eh, 
Hugh ?” 

“1m tired to death with this staying in-doors, 
and having my head wrapped up in this way. 
I wish those bees had been drowned in a mud- 
puddle before they stung me,’’ said Hugh, 
stretching himself out, and looking very woe- 
begone. 

“That's an idle wish,” replied Guy. ‘The 
bees didn’t know you. Guess they thought you 
were a fillibuster in search of honey, and so 
opened fire upon you. Brave fellows, to defend 
their homes so well—weren’t they, Hugh, eh ?” 

“ Hugh ain’t a fillibuster, is he, Guy ?” asked 
Jessie, who had the very sensible notion that a 
fillibuster is a very bad fellow. 
| “Hugh a fillibuster, indeed! He hasn’t 

pluck enough for that. A boy who can’t walk 
the beam of a barn, in pursuit of a bird’s-nest, 
isn’t likely to march into the cannon’s mouth. 


You needn’t be alarmed, Jessie.” 
| 17? 
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This was said by Uncle Morris, who had just 
entered the room. Hugh was half-afraid of the 
old gentleman, so he made no reply. Guy and 
Jessie now started on their walk, while Uncle 
Morris untied Hugh’s bandages, to see how the 


bee-stings were coming on. - 


CHAPTER XII. 
Hotpine on anp Givine vp. 


Tae next morning Guy was early awake. 
Leaping from his bed, he dressed, read his 
chapter, said his prayer, and, when ready to 
go down-stairs, turned to his brother, who was 
still asleep, and said— 

“Hugh! Hugh! Hucw!” 

The sleepy boy turned over in his bed, 
yawned, and muttered, “ What is it ?” 

“Time to get up! See how bright it is! 
Come, wake up! and dig in your garden this 
fine morning !” 

“Oh, botheration! I shan’t get up till break- 
fast-time! Let me alone!” growled Hugh, as, 
turning his back to the light, he drew the coun- 
terpane over his face, buried his head in the 
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pillow, and composed himself for the morning 
nap, which he loved as fondly as a toper loves 
his dram. 

Seeing that his brother did not mean to get 
up, Guy went down-stairs, humming, “ ’Tis the 
voice of the sluggard,” &c. Going to the tool- 
house, he took his spade, and was soon busy as 
a beaver, “trenching” his garden-plot. 

When the breakfast-bell rung, he was ready 
to eat his muffin and drink his glass of milk 
with a relish. Digging had given him that 
sharp appetite, which is the best of all sauces, 
for breakfast, dinner, or supper. 

The morning meal was half over before Hugh 
made his appearance. Then he opened the 
door with a yawn, which made every one woe 

round, and led his father to say— | 

“ That charming yawn is meant to announce 
your coming, is it, my son ?” 

“ Hugh looks as if he had got up im a hurry,” 
said Uncle Morris, glancing at his halfscombed 
hair, and carelessly tied neckerchief. 
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* How is your face this morning, my dear ?” 
asked his mother, as she touched his arm, and 
after passing her hand softly over his forehead, 
kissed him. 

“Tt feels stiff yet, ma,” said the boy, rallying 
himself under the influence of his mother’s 
words, and putting on his usual good-natured 
smile. 

“My sweet-oil and your cold-water wrap- 
pings did wonders with those bee-stings, Mrs. 
Carlton,” said Uncle Morris. ‘“ Guess he will 
be able to go on with his garden work to-day. 
What do you think, Hugh ?” 

“Don’t know, sir, yet; will tell you after 
breakfast,” said Hugh, as he began his attack on 
a big muffin to which his mother: had helped 

-him. 

-. That Don’t Know is a rogue. He don’t 
belong to.the Try Company,” observed Uncle 
Morris, with a comical glance at poor Hugh. 

“You will have to work smartly, Master 

Hugh,” observed Mr. Carlton. “It’s very late in 
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the season to begin a garden, and you must sow 
and plant as quickly as possible. You will find 
some seeds in the tool-house, which I brought 
home last evening for your special use.” 

~“ For both of us?’ asked Guy. 

“Yes, there’s enough for both of your plots ; 
and you had better constlt your uncle or the gar- 
dener about laying out your beds,—only mind, 
you must do all the work yourselves. I want 
each of you to paddle your own canoe.” 

“Paddle your own canoe! How funny!” said 
little Jessie, looking into her mother’s face with 
one of her sunniest smiles. 

“Pa means that they must depend on them- 
selves, my dear,” replied Mrs. Carlton; “just as 
a man does who rows a boat or paddles a canoe 
with his own hands, instead of having another 
to do it for him.” 

After breakfast Guy left the room, and walked 
down to the garden with the quick, firm step of 
a boy who has something to do and means to do 
it. His brother lagged behind, and after leaving 
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the house went into the tool-room, and seating 
himself on the work-bench, began to examine the 
little packages of seeds of which his father had 
spoken. In this way he idled away half an hour. 
At last he jumped from the bench, saying— 

“This won’t do. I must go and dig my plot, 
I s’pose. Oh, dear! I wish I hadn’t begun the 
thing. What’s the use?’ we shall have every 
thing in father’s garden, and I don’t see any use 
in my working like a clodhopper.” 

In this lazy mood he moved slowly down to 
the end of the garden. There he found his 
brother, with his jacket off and at work with all 
his might, while his merry whistle sounded al- 
most like the song of the bird. 

Hugh surveyed his own plot, shrugged his 
shoulders, as if shrinking from his task, and then 
picking up his spade from the ground, said in a 
growling tone— 

“T wonder who threw my se down into 
the dirt. I left it standing in the ground.” 

“Tt fell down, I guess. I took mine to the 
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tool-house, and found it all right and clean 
) 


this morning, just as I left it yesterday,” said 
Guy. 

“ That’s too much trouble,” replied Hugh, as 
he scraped the dirt off the handle of his spade 
with a small flat stone. 

“Tt wasn’t half as much trouble as it’s costing 
you to clean yours. And it’salwaysso. Doing 
things up right and thorough at first, is easier in 
the end than half doing them,” said Guy, as he 
threw out the last spadeful of dirt from a new 
trench. 

Hugh dug a little while in a careless and idle 
way, stopping every few moments to measure 
with his eye the space which remained to be 
done, and to blame himself for the folly of hav- 
ing begun what he was pleased to call “such a. 
foolish job.” In less than half an hour, he step- 
ped up to the seat under the tree, which Jessie 
had occupied the day before, and said to his 
brother— 

“Guy, I shall never get my garden dug.” 
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*‘ Never is a very long day,” replied Guy, still 
busily plying his spade. 

‘Well, it’s no use. I can’t doit. I’m tired 
to death.” 

“You don’t look much like a dying boy.” 

“Well, you know what I mean. I wish the 
garden was at Jericho. I shall give it up.” 

“Never give up, Hugh! It’s childish to give 
up. Perseverance conquers all things, you 
know.” 

‘“‘ Perseverance may go to grass, for all I care. 
I don’t see the use of making a clodhopper of 
myself for nothing.” | 

“For nothing, Hugh? Not so. You set ont 
with what seemed to be a firm purpose to have 
a garden; now, if you give it up, as you have 
scores of other things, you will by and by be 
left without strength to keep any purpose what- 

ever. Better do what Uncle Morris says every 
| boy must learn to do, if he wishes to grow into 
a good and useful man.” | 


' What’s that?’ 
18 | 
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“Why, take right hold of the present task, 
and hold fast, hang on—never let go!” 

“It’s all very well for you to talk, Mr. 
Guy. I guess you was made to preach, as 
Dick Duncan says. Besides, you love work 
and study, and I don’t. That’s just the dif- 
ference.” 

“JT love knowledge, and I love the fruits of 
working, but I don’t love the toil of either, any 
more than you do,” said Guy. “Why, Pm 
tired now, and my hands are both stiff and sore. 
’d“like to drop this spade at once, if I didn’t 
like the idea of not giving up better. Never 
give up is my motto, you know; and I’m going 
to have a first-rate garden of my own, if I do 
nothing else all summer.” 

“Youre a reg’lar old Grub, anyhow,” said 
Hugh, as, rising from his seat, he began to stroll 
towards the garden-gate. | 

Guy, who had been leaning on his spade dur- 
ing the latter part of this conversation, now re- 
sumed his working, saying to himself— 
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“If my brother don’t learn to persevere, he’ll 
be a shiftless man when he grows up.” 

Slowly, but surely, Guy went on with his 
trenching. He had of his own free will chosen 
the most toilsome way of preparing his little 
plot. But he knew it was the most thorongh 
way, and that the soil once trenched to the 
depth he was digging, would require far less 
labor another spring. Ue knew, also, that ex- 
tra crops would pay for all the extra work he 
was doing. So he toiled on, cheering himself 
when tired, with the thought of the peas, toma- 
toes, and beans he meant to raise, and especially 
of the fine bouquets of flowers he hoped to pre- 
sent to his friends, all grown on his own plot, 
and by his own care. Never was boy at play 
more happy, than was Guy Carlton at his work 
that pleasant morning. 

Where was Hugh? After leaving his brother 
he strolled out into the public road. There he 
met his friend Walter, who hailed him thus: 

“Glad to see you this morning. Just the 
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fellow I wanted. We’ve got some fine fun 
afoot.” 

“ What is it?” asked Hugh, his face bright- 
ening up at the suggestion of fun. 

“ Just go with me to Dick Duncan’s, and I'll 
show you.” 

“To Dick Duncan’s? I—well—yes. Tl 
go and see what the fun is; but I can’t stop 
long.” | 

Why did Hugh hesitate? He thought of his 
father’s command, not to play with Duncan 
unless in Guy’s company. He was on the point 
of telling Walter of it. But the fear of being 
laughed at checked him, and then his love of 
fun did the rest. He started with Walter for 
young Duncan’s house. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Pourtina otp Bucx to ScHoo.L. 


Wuen Hugh and his friend Walter arrived 
at the home of Dick Duncan, they found that 
worthy in a very merry mood of mind. He was 
standing at the door of his father’s coach-house, 
which opened on to a side street several rods 
distant from the house itself. Dick was laugh- 
ing and rubbing his hands in great glee. Some- 
thing had pleased him mightily. 

“What now?” asked Hugh, as he approached 
him. “Have you found a nugget of gold, 
Dick ?” 

“ Ah, my hearty, is that yon? Glad to see 
you. Look in here!” said Dick, opening the 
coach-house door just wide enough for the boys 


to see inside. 
18® 
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“A goat!” cried the two boys at once, as 
they caught sight of an old goat standing in a 
corner, and fastened by a rope, which was tied 
round his neck and horns, to a ring in the wall. 

“ Yes, a goat,” replied Dick; “ and the same 
old coon that bunted me into the brook, down 
in the pasture, last week. I told you I'd catch 
the old fellow soon. No goat bunts at Dick 
Duncan for nothing.” : 

“What are you going to do with him?” 
asked Walter. | 

“ That’s what I want you and Hugh for,” 
said Dick. “Let us sit down on that horse- 
block, and I'll tell you what I’m after.” 

The three boys sat down on a large block 
which stood on the edge of the sidewalk, for 
the use of Dick’s sisters when they mounted 
their ponies. There he told them that as “old 
Buck,” as he named the goat, was nibbling 
grass in the lane, he had caught him by the 
horns, and after a hard struggle, had tied the 
old fellow up in the stable. 
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“What are you going to do with him?” 
asked Walter, interrupting him. 

“‘ Have patience, can’t ye, and I tell you all 
about it,’ retorted Dick, playfully pinching 
Walter’s thigh. | 

‘Oh, don’t!” said Walter. 

“Go on,” said Hugh, who felt eager to know 
what Dick wanted to do with old Buck. 

“Well,” resumed Dick, “ you know the old 
red school-house at the head of this lane, eh ?” 

‘Of course we do,” said the boys. 

“Well, I propose that we take old Buck, and 
shut him in the school-house. We will tie him 
to the bell-rope which is in the hall, and leave 
the door open that leads inside. We will open 
the window at the back of the house. Buck 
will see that, and will make towards it. In do- 
ing so, he will pull the rope hard enough to ging 
the bell. That will stir up such a rumpus in 
the village as you never saw, for everybody 
knows there is no school kept there just now. 
The old folks will think the village is afire, the 
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engine-boys will get out their machine, and we 
shall have a regular spree. Won’t it be fun? 
What do you say to that, Walter, eh ?” 

Walter laughed, and in the fulness of his 
glee threw himself back on to the top of the 
horse-block, clapping his hands. After this out- 
burst of his feelings, he sat up, and gon slap- 
ping Dick’s arm, said— 

“ Dick Duncan! you are the greatest fellow 
to get up fun Tever knew. Tl go into it with 
you. Won’t old Buck tug away at that rope, 
and won’t all the old ladies in the place declare 
there’s a ghost in the school-house, when they 
hear the bell ring! But, I say, Dick, how are 
you going to get in? The old house is kept 
locked, you know, and the windows are all fas- 
tened down at vacation-time. How will you 
manage that?” 

“Catch this weasel asleep! Look here!” and 
Dick pulled a large key from his jacket pocket, 
and after looking cautiously round, added, “ My 
_old man is on the school committee, you know, 
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and keeps the key in his study. I knew where 
it hung, and so prigged it this morning after the 
old gentleman went out. As soon as old Buck 
is in school, I'll lock the door, and put the key 
back again.” 

“You are what I call a real trump, Dick,” 
said Walter. ‘Come, let us go to work. What 

do you say to it, Hugh ?” 
_ Hugh had laughed while Dick was nuiin 
his plan, for there was a great love of fun in his 
nature. But at that moment he was thinking of 
the pedler’s wagon, of his apology to Farmer 
Padwick, and of his father’s command not to 
play with Dick unless in company with Guy. 
Thus a struggle was going on in his mind. He 
longed to see old Buck tied to the bell-rope, he 
was delighted with the thought of the stir that 
would be made in the village, but he was afraid 
of being caught in the matter, and of his father’s 
anger if he should be so caught. But having 
begun to disobey by entering Dick’s company, 
it was easy for him to break over all his scru- 
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ples. However, he made a faint show of resist- 
ance, and said in reply to Walter— 

‘Suppose we get caught, as we did by. the 
pedler, eh ?” 

“Pooh! do you think there is a pedler’skulk- 
ing in old Buck’s hair, as there was in the wag- 
on?” asked Dick, with a laugh which was min- 
_ gled with a sneer. 

“‘ No, of course, I don’t; but somebody may 
see us as we drag old Buck to the school-house. 
There is a house betwen here and the top of 
the lane, you know.” 

“ Well thought of, Hugh,” aa Walter. “If 
we go by there, they'll see us, and we shall be 
caught as sure as we were by that old Yankee 
pedler.” 

“Didn’t I tell you rn not asleeping weasel ?” 
replied Dick. “Dve thought of that cottage, 
boys. Do you see that gate?’ and he pointed 
towards a gate a few feet distant. 

The boys looked, and answered, “ Yes, we 
see it.” 
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“ Well, that gate leads into my father’s pas- 
ture; and the pasture runs back as far as the 
school-house. We can take old Buck along a 
hollow that is in the pasture, and those cottage- 
people won’t know any more about it than the 
corpses in the old graveyard. Come, let us go 
to work.” 

‘Dick and Walter jumped from the block, but 
Hugh sat still, playing with a straw, and quite 
reluctant to join the proposed scrape. 

“Won't you go?” said Walter. 

_  ©“T guess not,” replied Hugh, holding down 
. his head. | 

“ Why not?” 

“ Well, ’'m afraid somebody will see us.” 

“ Afraid, eh? You are considerable of a 
coward, I guess,” said Dick with a sneer. 
“Walter said you was rather babyish when 
you went out in the boat with him. Never 
mind, Walter, we'll do without him. He 
hasn’t got the pluck of a chicken.” 

“Don’t be so hard upon him,” replied Wal- 
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ter. Then, turning to Hugh, he said, “ Come, 
Hugh. There’s no danger of being caught, if 
we keep our own secret. Just help us get old 
Buck to the school-house, and we’ll do the rest, 
while you keep a lookout. Then, if anybody 
asks you if you did it, you can say no. Will 
you join us?” 

“ Well—yes—I guess I will,” said Hugh, 
leaping from the block. “Only I don’t like to 
be called a coward.” 

“T take that back,” said Dick. “ You’re a 
good fellow, Hugh, and I like you. Still, if you 
had a little more pluck, when there’s fun on 
hand, I should like you all the better. But the 
pluck is in you, I guess. Give us your oon 
my hearty !” 

Hugh felt flattered by these remarks, which 
healed the sting that was in Dick’s former 
words. So he took the offered hand of his dan- 
gerous friend, and then the three boys went into 
the coach-house, to conduct “ old Buck” to the 
red school-house. 
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They had very little trouble in getting the 
goat out of what was to him a prison. But 
once out, the creature became troublesome. 
Now it plunged forward, and now it ran back- 
ward. But when Dick got a firm grasp of one 
horn, and Walter of the other, and Hugh pulled 
him ahead with the rope, old Buck seemed to 
think resistance useless, and went along with 
tolerable quietness. 

‘Open the gate!” shouted Dick, when they 
reached the entrance to the pasture. 

In at the gate, through the hollow in the pas- 
ture, and up to the road passing the school- 
house, they went. Old Buck struggled now 
and then for his freedom, but the strength of 
the boys, together with sundry kicks and blows 
from Master Dick, made him quite submissive 
to his fate. At length, having passed the fence, 
the whole party stood before the school-house. 

“Look every way,” said Walter, as Hugh 
peered up and down the lane, and round the 


adjacent fields. 
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“The coast is clear!” cried Hugh. 

‘“ Here, unlock the door,” said Dick, putting 
the key into Hugh’s hand. 

Hugh unlocked the door. Dick spoke again, 
and said— 

“There now! you stand outside, and keep a 
sharp lookout. If yousee any one coming, give 
a low whistle, and appear to be very busy look- 
ing for spring-flowers along the roadside. When 
he has passed the school-house, whistle again.” 

“Very well,” replied the boy to this advice, 
which showed that Master Dick was as full of 
cunning as he was of mischief. : 

Closing the school-house door, the two boys 
lost no time in tying the bell-rope round old 
Buck’s neck and horns. When that was done, 
Dick left Walter to guard their poor victim, 
while he pulled out the nail which fastened the 
window over the teacher’s desk, at the back of 
the school-house. The branches of a noble elm 
almost touched the window. As Dick looked 
at it, he said to himself— . 
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“That window, left open in front of that tree, 
will make them think that the goat was put in 
at the window, and so lead them off the true 
scent. Then those green leaves will tempt old 
Buck’s appetite, and make him more earnest to 
get out.” 

The foxy boy then opened the. door leading 
from the vestibule of the school-house, and 
picking up the rope by which old Buck had 
been led captive, he said, “Come, Walter!” 
and went out with his companion, locking the 
door after them. 

“Ts the coast all clear, still?” asked Walter, 
looking round. 

“ All right!” replied Hugh. 

“ To the hollow in the pasture, quick! before 
any one sees us,” said Dick. | 

‘“‘ How shall we manage now?” asked Walter, 
as soon as they reached the hollow. 

“T must get into the house, and hang up this 
key, before old Buck get’s to ringing the bell,” 
said Dick. : 
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“Tl go down to the engine-house,” said Wal- 
ter; “and when the bell rings, I'll cry fire as 
loud as I can holler.” 

“ And I will go down to the bookstore, and 
look at the new books, so as to be ready to see 
the fun,” said Hugh. 

Then those boys parted, filled with deceit 
and untruth. As the wise man said centuries 
ago, “ Deceit is in the heart of them that ima- 
gine evil;” but those boys forgot, that though 
the “bread of deceit is sweet” to a lad, yet 
‘“‘afterwards his mouth shall be filled with 
gravel.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A Nasty, 


Dick slipped unperceived into the house, and 
having hung the key in its usual place, he glided 
out at the front door and hurried down to the 
engine-house to join Walter. 

After talking awhile of the success of his plan, 
and chuckling over the expected alarm which 
old Buck’s bell-ringing was to make, the two 
boys sat down on the step of the engine-house 
and played with the gravel at their feet. Thus 
they waited half an hour, but no sound came 
from the school-house bell. 

“ Queer; tsrtate said Dick. “ Old Buck is 
more quiet in his bonds than I s’posed he’d be.” 

“Maybe he slipped the rope off his head,” 


Walter suggested. 
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“ Couldn’t do that any more than he could 
unship the bell itself. I fastened it too tight for 
that,” said Dick, with a knowing look. 

“Well, he'll go it by and by, I s’pose, but I 
do wish he’d make haste. I want the fun to 
begin,” said Walter. 

“T declare, if there isn’t Hugh coming down 
street,” cried Dick, pointing with his finger. I 
guess he’s tired of literature. But what makes 
him dodge off into that side street so? I do 
believe that fellow’s a real coward.” 

“ Hush !” said Walter, touching Dick’s arm, 
‘here comes his uncle. Be civil to him, Dick, 
for he’s a queer old covey.” | 

Uncle Morris now came walking leisurely 
along the street. When he came up to the two 
boys, his eyes twinkled, and a smile played 
round his lips. He looked as if he was greatly 
pleased with someiuing.- Ashe passed the boys 
he nodded, and said— | 

“A pleasant morning, young gentlemen. 
Played yourselves tired, eh ?” 
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Without pausing for a reply, the old gen- 
tleman went on, to the great relief of the boys, 
who would have been at a loss.for a ready — 
reply. As soon as he was out of hearing, Dick 
said— 

‘“‘Good-natured old chap that, eh?” 

“Yes, good-natured enough when he’s pleased ; 
but from what Hugh says about him, he’s terri- 
ble hard against such young ‘scape-gallows’ as 
he would call us. He’s mighty fond of Guy, 
though.” - 

“JT dare say. Those fellows that’s always a 
preaching and that pretend to be so mighty good, 
always know how to wind rich uncles round 
their finger. They are selfish fellows, Walter, 
and know how to take care of number one.” 

“That’s just where you are mistaken about 
Guy, master Dick. He is the kindest chap I 
ever saw. He’ll work like a beaver for Hugh 
or his sister, and I like him, though I ain’t half 
as good as he is.” 

“Pumpkins and squashes! look there, Wal- 
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ter!” shouted Dick, leaping to his feet. ‘If that 

isn’t old Buck, it’s his ghost! and here comes 
Hugh again. He’s dodged his old uncle by go- 
ing round the back street.” 

Hugh joined his friends, and they had a long 
talk together about old Buck; for there was that 
veritable goat, nibbling the grass by the road- 
side as quietly as if nothing had occurred. How 
he got loose without ringing the bell, was a mys- 
tery; and they finally agreed to go to the old red 
school-house and solve the mystery, if possible. 
On arriving at the school-house, they found the 
door locked as they left it. But the window was 
down. | 

‘‘Guess he slipped the rope and knocked the 
window down as he jumped out,” said Walter. 

“T doubt that,” replied Hugh, looking very 
soberly at the window; “ but we can soon settle 
that question.” 

“ How?” inquired Dick eagerly. 

“By trying the window, to be sure,” replied © 
Hugh. 
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“Foh! how green I was not to think of that! 
Here, Walter, just give me a lift, will you?” 

Dick went close to the back of the building, 
and bending his left leg backwards, put his 
hands on the window-sill. Walter and Hugh 
took hold of his leg, and raised him high enough 
to try the window. After giving it two or three 
pushes, he cried— 

“‘ Let go there !”’- 

They let him go, and he dropped to the ground 
with a very blank look. He then put his hands 
into his pockets, and after uttering a long, low 
whistle, he said— 

“We have bad luck lately. That window 
is fastened. Somebody has been here with a 
key, and let that goat out at the door. Pm 
blowed if I ain’t puzzled to know who could 
have done it.” 

‘‘Somebody must have seen us, when we 
brought old Buck here,” suggested Walter. 

“ Do you think so?” asked Hugh with a look 
of alarm. 
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“Ah! I’ve got it!” exclaimed Dick. “ Some- 
body must have seen the window open in pass- 
ing. One of the committee-men, I guess. He 
went down to the house for the key, and so let 
old Buck out.” 

“Yes, that was it, no doubt,” said Walter. 

“But won't that lead to inquiry after those 
who put old Buck into the school-house?” asked 
Hugh, timidly. 

“Who cares a button for their inquiries?” 
said Dick. “If nobody saw us do it, we’re all 
right; for we should be the biggest fools in 
Duncanville, if we told upon ourselves.” 

‘“‘ But suppose we are asked if we know any 
thing about it, what shall we do then?” asked 
Hugh. . 

“Dot Why, tell them we know nothing 
about it, to be sure,” said Dick. 

“That would be lying, and I won’t lie about 
it,” said Hugh. “Vd rather be whipped than 
tell a lie.” 


“You're a great fellow to set up for a mar 
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tyr, I do think,” said Dick with a sneer, which 
brought a blush into Hugh’s face. Then step- 
_ ping close up to the blushing boy, and holding 
his fist in his face, he added, “ Look here, Mas- 
ter Hugh, if you peach on us, I’ll knock the 
daylight out of your eyes !” 
~ Don’t talk so, Dick,” said Walter, step- 
ping between them. ‘ Hugh won’t peach. He 
has too much honor for that. Haven’t you, 
Hugh ?” 

Hugh was not a little hurt at Dick’s rude ac- 
tion and speech. He was also afraid of the fiery 
boy, and hardly knew what to say. Drawing 
back a little, he coughed, and said— 

“YT won’t tell on youif Ican help it. But if 
my father asks me if I know any thing about it, 
I shall have to tell him.” 

“Then Pll give you such a thrashing as you 
never had in all your born days, as sure as my 
name is Dick Duncan.” 

“ Hush, with your threats, Dick!” said Wal- 
ter, in a tone of command. Then turning to 
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Hugh, he added, “There is no need of your 
peaching on us if you are asked about it, Hugh. 
No boy of honor will do that.” 

“ But will a boy of honor lie?” asked Hugh, 
interrupting Walter. 


99 


“¢ Well—no—not exactly,” replied Walter, to 
whom this question was a poser; “ but you can 
get over it without lying.” 

“* How so ?” 

‘You can say you did not put old Buck into 
the school-room, and that will be strictly true, 
you know; for Dick and I did that, while you 
kept a lookout. Wasn’t it so?” 

“You are right, Walter,” said Hugh, falling 
plump into the net which the sly Walter had 
spread to catch him. “Idid not do it, did I? 
I can say that; and if I am asked any other 
question, I can refuse to answer. On my honor, 
then, I won’t betray you.” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” cried Dick, patting Hugh’s 
shoulder, “ you are a trump, after all. Give us 
your hand, my boy. I’m sorry I threatened 
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you. Let us be good friends. I can trust your 
honor.” 

“To be sure you can,” said Walter. “Didn’t 
I tell you Hugh was one of the best fellows in 
the world ?” 

‘““T believe it,” said Dick; “but who have 
we here ?” 

“That’s our Guy,” replied Hugh, turning 
slightly pale. ‘I wonder what he wants ?” 

‘¢ Coming to preach us a sermon, I guess,” 
said Dick, putting on an air of mock grav- 
ity. | 

“ Don’t talk so, Dick; don’t!” said Walter. 

Guy now approached the party. He gave 
his brother a glance, which made him call to 
mind the fact that he was violating the promise 
he had given his father, not to play with Dick 
except in his company. Hugh blushed, and 
held down his head, feeling not a little of the 
pain of guilt. Guy smiled on the other boys, 
and said— 


“ Well, boys, what’s afoot now ?” 
20 
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‘‘ We are all afoot, I think,” said Dick, laugh- 
ing. 

‘“ Humph! yet it would seem that your wit 
is on horseback, Master Richard,” said Guy; 
“but I want to know what games you are pro- 
posing ?” 

“We have been taking a walk,” said Walter, 
slightly blushing at the deceit of his reply ; “ but 
we are ready now for almost any thing that can 
be called play.” 

“Well,” said Guy, “I have come on pur- 
pose to propose a game, which I think will 
afford us a great deal of innocent pleasure.” 

“What is it?” asked the three boys at, once. 

“‘T propose that we form an archery club.” 

“ An archery club! What under the sun is 
that ?” said Dick. 

“It’s a bow-and-arrow club, to be sure. I[ 
should think such a witty chap as you would 

know that,” said Walter. 
“Pooh! who wants to play bow and arrow! 
Id as lief form a coral-and-bells party, and so 
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vote myself a baby at once,” said Dick with a 
sneer. | 

“ T should like it,” observed Hugh. 

“So should I,” said Walter; “and I think 
you are mistaken, Dick, in calling it a babyish 
game.” 

“You are right, Walter,” replied Guy, “arch- 
ery is a manly game. It was very popular 
among our English ancestors; and the stout 
yeomen of England won many a glorious vic- 
tory over the French, with their long-bows, and 
arrows a cloth-yard in length.” 

“Yes, and Robin Hood with his merry men 
were archers, you know, Dick,” added Walter. 

‘Well, I don’t know but you are right,” said 
Dick, in a grumbling tone of voice, “and Pll 
go for it, if you'll call it Robin Hood’s Club, 
and let us each take the name of one of Robin 
Hood’s men.” 

“Capital! capital!” shouted Walter, throw- 
ing up his cap in token of his warm approval of 
Dick’s idea. 
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Guy shook his head, however. He knew that 
Robin Hood and his merry men, with all their 
courage and generosity, were, after all, robbers 
and outlaws. It struck him as being hardly 
proper for boys to call themselves by the names 
of such men even in play. But, after silently 
turning the question over in his mind a few 
moments, he smiled and said— | 

“T don’t exactly like taking the name of an 
outlaw. Yet I will agree, if Dick will consent 
to a slight change in the name he proposes, and 
call it the Robin Hood Archery Club.” 

‘I don’t see what difference there is between 
that and the name I gave it,” growled Dick, 
who did not like Guy, and was, therefore, not a 
little unwilling to yield to him. 

“‘ The difference is just here, Richard,” said 
Guy: “Robin Hood’s Club would not fairly 
describe the object for which we form ourselves 
into a company. A stranger, hearing of us 
under that name, and knowing Robin Hood as 
the hero of a band of good-natured outlaws, 
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might take us for a set of rough boys bent on 
mischief. But if we call ourselves the ‘ Robin 
Hood Archery Club,’ everybody will know that 
we choose Robin Hood the archer as our patron, 
and not Robin Hood the outlaw.” 

“Well, I don’t care how it is,” said Dick, 
“so as we get some sport out of the club. Tl 
agree to be one of the Robin Hood Archery 
Club.” 3 

“Do you consent, too?” asked Guy, turning 
to the other boys. 

“T do with all my heart,” said Walter. 

“So do I,” added Hugh. 

“Then our company is formed,” said Guy ; 
“and I move that Richard Duncan be our 
captain, and that his archer’s name be Robin 
Hood.” 

‘‘T second that motion,” said Walter. 

“T third it,” said Hugh, laughing. 

“Then it’s a vote,” said Guy / and then tak- 
ing off his cap, he twirled it in the air, and 


shouted— 
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‘Three cheers for our bold Robin Hood!” 

The boys gave three huzzas, so loud that the 
echoes rang far and wide through the air. Dick 
cheered with the rest, for he was greatly pleased 
at being made captain even of so small a com- 
pany. When the hurrahs were over, he said— 

“ As captain, I s’pose I must have my lieu- 
tenant. So I choose Guy to be my ‘ Little 
John.’ ” _ 

Both Hugh and Walter knew that Little John 
was Robin Hood’s lieutenant, so they replied— 

“That’s good! Guy’s archery name shall be. 
Little John.” 

‘¢ Robin Hood had a sub-lieutenant, who was 
named George a Green,” said Guy ; “ who shall 
take his place in your company, most noble 
captain ?” | 

“T appoint Hugh to that office,” said Dick ; 
‘Cand Walter shall be my third-lieutenant, and 
take the name*of Robin Hood’s Muck.” 

“‘ That’s first rate!” shouted Walter; “but I 
wish we had somebody to represent the jolly 
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‘old Friar Tuck, who figures so often in the story 
of Robin Hood.” 

“So do I,” said Dick; “ and if we only had 
fat Norman Butler in our company, he’d make 
a capital Friar Tuck. I believe friars are always 
fat. What say you, Guy, eh?” 

“They are always fat in pictures, certainly, — 
and I won’t object to your friend Norman, if he 
is a boy of good character,” replied Guy. 

“His character’s as good as mine, any day,” 
retorted Dick. 

Guy gave a look and a shrug at this remark, 
which, if Dick had understood its meaning, 
would have said, “Then he has not much to 
boast of.” But he did not notice Guy’s act, and 
was quite satisfied to hear him say— 

“Well, you may invite Norman to be the 
Friar Tuck of our company.” 

It was now time for the boys to separate, and 
go to dinner. Of course, they had many other 
points to settle in regard to their new company, 
and they agreed to meet again in the afternoon. 
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‘Where shall we meet ? asked Walter. 

“JT invite you to meet in our Jessie’s Bower, 
at Glen Morris,” said Guy. 

“Will father and Uncle Morris like it?” in- 
terposed Hugh. 

“TI have Uncle Morris’s consent,” replied 
Guy, who, by this remark seemed to imply that 
he had talked this matter over with his Uncle 
Morris. —_ 

‘Let us meet at Glen Morris, then, at two 
o’clock this afternoon,” said Dick. 

“Say four o’clock, brave captain, if you 
‘please. I spend the first part of the afternoons 
reading history, during this vacation,” said Guy. 

“Let your history go to Texas,” said Dick, 
“and let us meet at two.” | 

“T would rather it would go into my mind,” 
replied Guy. “I can’t meet you until four 
o’clock, unless you will consent to read history 
with me from two to four. If you will, I'll take 
my book to the glen, and we can sit in Jessie’s 
Bower, and enjoy ourselves finely, reading Rol- 
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lin’s account of Alexander the Great. What 
say you, boys?” | 

“Tl agree, if Dick will; for I should like to 
hear you read about Alexander and his won-- 
derful horse—Bu—what’s his name?” said 
Walter. 

“ Bucephalus,” suggested Guy. 

“Yes, that’s it. Come, Dick, say you will.” 

Walter’s allusion to the warrior’s horse excited 
Dick’s curiosity, and he finally grumbled out 
his consent to meet in Glen Morris at two 
o’clock. 

The boys now left the school-house, on the 
door-step of which they had been holding this 
conversation. When they reached Dick’s home, 
that worthy asked Guy to “go-ahead a mo- 
ment.” As soon as Guy was out of hearing, the 
three gathered into a cluster, and Dick said— 

“‘T s’pose we haven’t heard the last of our 
affair with old Buck. Yet I wish I knew who 
let the bunting old critter out of the school- 
house. Somebody did it, that’s clear, for some- 
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body fastened that window, and must have had 
the key to do it. Now mind, boys, mum’s the 
word, you know! We must be ignorant of the 
whole matter, except Hugh here, who is such a 
stickler for telling the truth. And all he is to 
say is, that he didn’t put old Buck to school. If 
we get out of that scrape well, I rather guess 
this Robin Hood affair will give us some good 
sport, and not bring us into trouble.” 

“ Halloo, there! Hugh! Come, come along 
home!” shouted Guy from the corner of the 
lane at which he was waiting. 

“Tm coming!” cried Hugh. Then turning 
to his companions, he said, “I do wish we did 
know who let old Buck out—but I must go. 
_ Good-by till two o’clock.” 

Hugh joined his brother. Dick went into 
dinner. Walter hurried across lots to his home. 
Each went his way, but all three of the crim- 
inals were troubled with the same question, 
“Who let old Buck out of school?” Of the 
four boys Guy alone was happy, for he had_ 
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nothing painful to think of, as he reviewed the 
doings of the morning. He had finished trench- 
ing and sowing his garden; he had interested 
the other boys in an innocent game; he had 
stuck to his plan of reading until four o’clock, 
and he had enticed the other boys to join him 
in that reading. Could he not afford to be 
happy? But Hugh, guilty Hugh, was in trou- 
ble. His brow was sad, and he was vexed, in 
vain efforts to answer the question, “ Who let 
old Buck out of school?” 


CHAPTER XV. 
Ox.pv Bwucx’s Liserator. 


Ler us now go back a few hours in our story. 
When Hugh left his garden work, to join Wal- 
ter and Dick in leading old Buck to the school- 
house, Guy was very busy putting the finishing 
stroke to his task. Perseverance had conquered. 
His lot was trenched, laid out, seeded, and 
planted under the direction of the gardener. 
Guy was seated under the old cherry-tree, 
looking at his work with that feeling of pleas- 
ure which always rewards honorable toil, when 
his Uncle Morris came down the garden path, 
and seating himself beside his favorite nephew, 
said— 

“Well done, Guy. You have fairly won 
your epaulettes in the Try Company ; and if 
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little Corporal Try don’t raise you from the 
ranks, I shall say that he don’t deserve to com- 
mand the noble companions who delight in call- 
ing him their chief. But I have another work 
marked out for you, which is more difficult than 
splitting a log, erecting a bower, or trenching a 
garden spot.” 

“You don’t mean to give me much time to 
rest, do you, Uncle?” said Guy, with a pleasant 
laugh. . 

“Rest, indeed !” exclaimed the good old gen- 
tleman. “ Why, don’t you know that resting 
is rusting, my boy? Boys, like fireflies, shine 
only when on the wing. I want you to shine, 
so I mean to keep you on the wing, my 
boy !” 

“ Thank you, Uncle,” said Guy ; “ but which 
way do you want me to fly ?” 

“Tl tell you directly, Guy, but I must first tell 
you what I have seen within the last hour. As 
I was rambling along the back road above the 


village, I heard some voices which seemed quite 
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familiar. Looking round, I caught a glimpse 
of Hugh, with Walter Sherwood and Richard 
Duncan, dragging a goat along Mr. Duncan’s 
pasture—” 

& Dragging a goat?” exclaimed Guy, inter- 
rupting his uncle. 

“Yes, dragging a goat. Thinking they were 
up to some idle trick, and seeing that Hugh was 
breaking the-pledge he gave to his father, not 
to play with Richard unless in your company, 
I thought it would be proper to watch them. 
I don’t like playing spy, but for Hugh’s sake I 
thought it was a duty to do so this time. So, 
passing down the road, I hid myself in the pine 
grove which skirts the school-house there, and 
quietly waited their movement. 

“In a few minutes I saw them tug the poor 
goat through the bars, and drag him to the 
school-house door. There, they put Hugh on 
guard, while they put the goat into the build- 
ing, and tied him to the bell-rope—” 

“Tied him to the bell-rope! What could that 
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be for?” said Guy, breaking in on his uncle’s 
narrative. 

“So far as I could gather from their talk, they 
expected the goat would pull on the rope, so as 
to ring the bell and rouse the village to cry fire. 
But having locked the door, they separated. 
- I followed Richard to his house without being 
seen by him, for I had heard him say he was go- 
ing to carry the key back to his father’s library, 
from whence he had taken it. No sooner had he 
gone out again, than I entered and asked Mrs. 
Duncan for the key, which she gave me. _ 

“JT then hurried back to the sschool-house. 
There I found the poor goat, lying down in the 
hall, enjoying a guiet nap. I let him out, fast- 
ened the window which Dick had opened, as 
he said, to entice the goat to struggle for free- 
dom, and locking the door, oe the key back to 
Mrs. Duncan.” 

‘Did you tell her about the goat?” asked Guy. 

“No. I thought jt would only vex her, and 
do no good to herson. But as I walked through 
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the village and saw him and Walter waiting 
near the engine-house for the sound of that 
bell, as I supposed, a new thought rose in my 
mind.” 

‘ But wasn’t Hugh with them, then?” said 
Guy, again interrupting his uncle. 

“No. The foolish boy was dodging round the . 
corners to avoid meeting me, as I guessed. But 
as I was saying—” 

‘Pardon me for having interrupted yon, 
Uncle !” 

“ All right, Guy. I was about to say, that as 
I passed Richard and Walter, I said to myself, 
‘That boy Richard is spoiling Walter; and be- 
' tween them they will spoil Hugh, if he isn’t past 
spoiling already. But is that boy Richard really 
a bad boy at heart? He is full of mischief, and 
does not always speak the truth: he has some 
low tastes. But is he really so corrupt at heart, 
that he may not be kept from becoming a wild, 
lost youth ?. 

’ “ Filled with these anomie I walked on, until 
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the thought flashed through my mind that 
Richard Duncan might be led into right paths, 
and that Guy Carlton was the boy to lead him.” 

Guy started, looked wonderingly into his un- 
cle’s face, and said— 

‘Why,Uncle Morris! How can [lead Richard 
Duncan? He don’t like me, and I haven’t a mite 
of influence overhim. If Hugh tried to lead 
him he might do it, for I think he likes Hugh.” 

“Hugh lead him, indeed! . You might as 
wisely send a goose to lead a fox. No, no, 
Guy. Your brother can’t lead Richard Dun- 
can, for he can himself be led by that lover of 
mischief into almost any thing. I repeat it, 
Guy, you must lead Richard Duncan, and with 
_ him you will save your brother, and his friend 
Walter, from much evil. 

‘“ But what can I do, Uncle Morris?” asked 
Guy, looking very much puzzled. 

J] will tell you, Guy, what I think. Richard 
Duncan is a very active boy. He wants to be 


doing something all the time. If he is not kept 
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busy with something innocent, he will work 
out his surplus activity in what he calls fun, 
which generally means mischief. Now if he 
could be interested in some innocent sport, and 
if he could be brought into close contact with 
a boy he could respect, and who would not be 
led into mischief, he would, I think, soon be 
allured from his worst habits. Now if you 
would enter with him, and the other village 
boys, into your old archery practice, it is my 
opinion that you would succeed in making him 
a tolerably good boy.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t succeed in: that,” said 
Guy. 

“Can’t! Did I hear Guy Carlton say can’t?” 
exclaimed Uncle Morris. “I thought his ban- 
ner bore on its folds the motto, ‘Nothing is 
impossible to him who dares to try!’ Am I 
mistaken, Guy, eh ?” . ' 

“That 7s my motto, Uncle,” said Guy lan- 
guidly; “but conquering a boy, and such a 
boy as Dick Duncan, too, is a very different 
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thing from conquering a lesson, or a log, or a 
garden spot.” | ) 
“So it is, Guy. It is a far nobler conquest, 
my boy. Think! if yow succeed in turning 
that boy’s steps from a path which must lead 
him to sorrow, into one that will lead him to a 
useful and honorable career, what a glorious 
conquest that will be! How you will respect 
yourself! How he will love you!” 

“ Uncle,” said Guy earnestly, “ Tl try !” 

‘Nobly spoken, my boy!” said Uncle Mor- 
ris, grasping Guy’s hand. Then placing his 
right hand on the boy’s open brow, he raised 
his eyes towards heaven, and in tones trembling 
with emotion, said— ’ 

x May He who loves all his creatures bless 
you with wisdom to succeed !” | 

Guy and his uncle then talked over the plan 
of getting up an archery club among the boys. 
The old gentleman advised him to name the 
glen as their archery-ground, both because it 
was well suited to that object, and because by 
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having it there, he could bring himself into 
communication with the boys, and thus help 
promote the purpose of Guy. 

Full of this idea, Guy went out in search of 
the boys. He found them, as stated, near the 
school-house. How his scheme took, has also 
been related. How it finally succeeded, will be 
told hereafter. 

Mr. Carlton happened to be at home that 
day to dinner. Uncle Morris thought proper 
te inform him of the events of the morning. 
Hence, when he rose from the table, he turned 
to Hugh, and said— 

‘“‘T want to see you in the library, my son.” 

Hugh blushed veryred. His heart trembled, 
and had he dared, he would have refused to 
meet his father alone. But there was no help. 
With downcast eyes and slow steps he went, to 
the library. Uncle Morris followed him. 

“Sit down, my son,” said Mr. Carlton. 

Hugh obeyed, and sat on a chair, still looking 
down, and biting his thumb with great zeal. 
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“Where have you been this morning, Hugh?” 
asked Mr. Carlton. There was a slight harsh- 
ness in his tone, which served to increase Hugh’s 
fears. In reply, he said— 

“ Down to the village, Sir.” 

“ What did you do there, my son ?” 

“ Played with Walter Sherwood, Sir.” 

“With whom else did you play, Hugh ?” 

“ Guy was wih us part of the time, Sir,” said 
Hugh, dreading to name his other playmate. 

“Well, who besides ?” , 

“Ahem! ahem—Dick Duncan, Sir,” said 
Hugh, breathing a little more freely as he 
hoped his father would conclude that Guy had 
joined him before he entered Dick Duncan’s - 
society. But no, Mr. Carlton knew that he 
was evading the truth. Speaking again, he 
said— 

“Were you any time in Richard Duncan’s 
company without Guy ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Hugh, in a very husky tone 
of voice, 
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“Then you disobeyed me, and broke your 
own word of honor to me, did you?” 

“IT suppose I did, Sir.” 

“ Well, what did you, and Duncan, and Sher- 
wood do before Guy joined you ?” 

“We played, Sir.” 

“ Played, eh? Well, what did you play ?” 

Hugh was confounded. He had no answer 
ready for this question. So he bit his thumb 
almost fiercely for a few moments, and then 
replied at random— 

“We played with a goat, Sir.” 

“A goat, eh? A pretty companion for gen- 
teel boys, certainly. But what did you do with 
the goat, Hugh ?” 

The boy hesitated, blushed scarlet, and stut- 
tering, said at last, ‘“ N-n-nothing particular, Sir. 
We—p-p-played with him, that’s all.” 

“That’s all, eh? Are you sure, Sir?” 

Poor Hugh! How uneasily he sat under the 
fire of his father’s searching questions! Every 
answer he gave carried him farther and farther 
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from the truth, deep and deeper into the filthy 
slough of falsehood. He had now reached a 
point where he must lie, or squarely confess the 
truth. His fear of Dick Duncan made it hard 
for him to do the latter ; his conscience and his 
fear of his father held him back from the for- 
mer. In this dilemma he sat refusing to answer 
at all. His father frowned, and said— 

‘“¢ Hugh, tell me plainly, did you help put the 
goat into the school-house ?” 

“T did not put the goat into the school-house,” 
said Hugh, in a positive tone of voice, though he 
started to find that his father knew of the affair. 

“ Did you see it done, Sir?” said Mr. Carlton. 

Hugh again refused to answer. His father, 
after waiting some time, said— 

‘“‘T have heard enough, my son, to grieve my 
spirit. Your good uncle here, saw the whole 
affair. It is true, you did not put the goat into 
the school-house, but you did take an active part 
in doing it. In your replies you have tried to 
deceive me. You have not, to be sure, given 
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utterance to a downright lie, but you have 
evaded and tried to deceive me. By these 
acts, by your disobedience, and your violation 
of your word, in playing with Duncan without 
Guy’s company, you have forfeited your claims 
to my confidence. I can no longer trust you, 
no longer put faith in you. I must go to my 
business burdened with the thought that I have 
a son whom I cannot trust.” 

Hugh groaned aloud as he heard these terri- 
ble words. Mr. Carlton proceeded in very ten- 
der and mournful tones to say: | 

“Let this thought be your punishment, my 
son: ‘My misconduct has wounded my father’s 
heart; it has robbed me of my father’s confi- 
deuce. I am a boy whom his father cannot 
trust.’ Go, my son, go to your chamber, and 
reflect on this thought !” 

This was more than Hugh could endure. He 
sobbed, burst into tears, and running to his 
father’s side, placed his head upon his bosom, 
and said— 
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“Forgive me, father, for I have done wrong ! 
but, oh, don’t refuse to trust me!” 

Hugh’s tears and evident contrition laid hold- 
of his father’s strength, and melted his heart. 
Folding him to his breast, he kissed his fore- 
head, and said— 

“I forgive you, my son, because you are pen- 
itent, and I will trust you as soon as you prove 
yourself worthy of my trust.” | 

“ Which I hope he will shortly do,” said Un- 
cle Morris, who was well pleased with the issue 
of Hugh’s interview with his father. 

The notes from a chorus of shrill whistles 
were now borne into the room through the open 
windows. Uncle Morris smiled, and said— 

“There are the members of the Robin Hood 
Archery Club. Come, Hugh, wipe your eyes, 
brighten up, join your companions, and by right 
actions, convince your father that you are wor- 
thy of being trusted.” 

Hugh left the room with a more thoughtful 
aspect than he had worn for a long time. If 
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the reader is anxious to know whether he recov- 
ered his father’s confidence or not, and if he is 
at all curious to know what came of the Robin 
Hood Archery Club, with its Robin Hood, its 
Little John,.its Muck, its George a Green, and its 
Friar Tuck, he must consult the remaining vol- 
umes of the Glen Morris Stories, in which these, 
with various other matters relating to Jessie, 
Carrie, and their friends, are faithfully set 
down. 


THE END. 
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